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GALLOWAY COW. 





IMPROVED STOCK. 


We suppose, and take for granted, that who- 
ever keeps acow, or raises an ox, does so for pro- 


fit; and the greater the profii he realizes, the 


better is he pleased. Every one hopes to get 
something beyond the actual cost of food and at- 
tendance, or he would have nothing to do with 
the business. But this profit. varies exceedingly 
according to circumstances. Whether with res- 
pect to milch cows, or working oxen, or cattle for 
the Butcher, the kind and quantity of food, the 
Shelters afforded in winter, and the breed, but 
we believe, most especially the breed, all increase 
or diminish the actual profit. Take for instance, 
one of those miserably attenuated, and melan- 
choly cows, seen too often, wandering and wish- 
ing for grass, among the French settlements on 
the Detroit river; is it possible, by any system of 
feel and care to make them as large as a two 
year old Durham heifer? We believe not.— 
They are of an ancient stock. They have year- 
ly degenerated. Like our ponies, they are but 
miniatures, if not caricatures of their originally 
imported ancestors, and by themselves, can never 





be rendered of any actual value. Feed them as 
you will, they never can be anything else than 
what they are; and no intelligent farmer would 
think of stocking his farm with such milkless 
and fleshless cows. They eat very nearly as 
much, they requireas much looking after, they 
take longer in arriving at maturity, (and when 
they do, what are they good for?) as the best 
stock in the country. The only thing that can 
be said in their favor is that they cost very little 
to the purchaser, but on the other hand, they 
bring him just as little profit, whether he keeps 
them or tries to sell them. Now, let us take 
this as astarting point: | What shall we say of 
the coarse limbed, thick haired, big headed, small 
uddered cow, of our ordinary and prevailing 
breed? It is certainly better than the French; 
there is more of it in every way—more flesh, 
but much more bone: and the flesh where it is 
neither the best nor most wanted; there is more. 
hide, but this can only be sold once, and then at 
a few cents a pound; there is a trifle more milk. 
but perhaps only a trifle, considering the better 
care and food. We are aware that some of.” 
the best milkers ever produced in the U. States. 
have been cows of apparently common breed; ; 
but one swallow does not make a summer;.a few: 
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exceptions but confirm the rule; and we say with- 
out hesitation, thatthe great majority of our cows 
give much less milk and butter than good cows 
oughtto give. Ifwe still keep rising,and have the 
luck to get a good cross with a full bred Dur- 
ham or Devon, are we any better off? We 
think decidedly so. There is a finer bone, and 
yet more flesh; and this flesh better distributed, 
so as to be not only handsomer in the animal but 
far more yaluable to the Butcher; there is a 
thinner skin and less hair, so that less nourish- 
ment is required to replace the constant waste 
of these parts. There is greater size and 
weight; greater maturity at an early age, so 
that from one to two years feeding may be saved; 
and, in cows, a greater expansion and activity of 
the seeretory vessels, so that, as a general rule, 
more milk is produced from the same food; and 
we have invariably observed, except in rare in- 
stances, more of that quietness and easiness of 
disposition, which, both in man and beast, inclines 
to fattening. They visibly show their gratitude 
for the food that is provided them. Or if our 
improved stock are kept as working oxen, the al- 
teration is just as striking, not only in the points 
mentioned above, but also, in quickness of ac- 
tion as in the Devons, or in poweys, high spirit, 
and vigor as the Durhams; while on eating them, 
we find the flesh of a better grain, better mark- 
ed with fat, and more delicate in every way.— 
The full blood animals, have, of course, all these 
points in perfection. Now forgetting the two in- 
termediate links, set a French cow or ox along 
side of thehighest bred. The dullest man would 
‘instantly see where the profit lay; and it is pre- 
.eisely the same, but in a less degree as we ad- 
vance to perfection, We do not know yet to 
what cattle may be brought; every year some 
improvement is made: and a century hence our 
grand-children may look with as much contempt 
on our best, as we look on the present French 
stock; but. while we have so many different de- 
grees, there can be no doubt but that the farmer 
who stocks with the highest bred cattle,will even- 
tually make the most money, at the least cost.— 
It is stated in the Patent office Report, that in 
New York, the average produce of cows is $20 
a head per annum; but there is a dairy of 41 
cows, which yields $62 a head a year, or over 
three times the usual quantity. This farmer, of 
course, annually realizes three times the profit 
of his neighbor’s, allowing $2 a head a year for 
interest upon higher cost and care. It is believ- 
ed that in Michigan, our cows will not average 
even this; but allowing that they do so, the dif- 
ference between what they are and .what they 
might be, is the difference between about $2- 
000,000 and $6,000,000 annually lost to our 
State. Hitherto there has been a sad neglect on 
this subject. in Michigan. One of the most emi- 
‘nent cattle breeders in the United States, who, 


last year visited the Ann Arbor Fair, could not. 


help remarking the “unimproving spirit” of our 
Farmers in this respect. But we have been pe- 








culiarly situated. Not only has wheat absorbed 
all our best energies and sucked the strength out 
of our best lands, but we have had to compete 
with the cheap cattle from the Indiana and Lili- 
nois prairies. But these causes, we trust, have 
now ceased forever. Few or no cattle are now 
imported, and Michigan herself is beginning to 
export largely and at remunerating prices. For 
the last three years, cattle have decidedly risen 
in value, and promise to continue doing so.— 
Stock raising is putting on a new face; and al- 
ready is, and for a long time must be, one of our 
most lucrative businesses. Those, therefore, who 
have spirit enough to begin right and get the pro- 
per stock, what ever it may cost, and take care of 
at, cannot fail to do well; but we prophecy that 
no one, who goes largely into this trade with in- 
ferior cattle, will realize anything like what the 
more enterprising may expect todo. The differ- 
ence of price to begin with, between common 
and high bred Bulls and cows, is startling to many ; 
but which is the best investment, that which just 
pays for food and labor, or that which gives be- 
sides, twenty or thirty per cent profit? Lven 
one good Bull, owned in partnership by half a 
dozen farmers would repay them their outlay in 
three years; ell after is clear profit. It should 
be recollected. that the cost of keeping poor 
stock is just as great as keeping good, the differ- 
ence is in the produce of thetwo. If it requires 
3 acres of grass to feed a cow for a year, and a 
poor cow gives the average of a half a pail of 
milk a day, and agood cow a pail and a half, 
how much better is the farmer paid for his land 
by the latter! .. FF. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
FELLING GIRDLINGS. 


Mr. Editor: B.C. Hatch, Esq., of Hanover, 
Jackson county, employs the following ingenions 
plan of clearing his oak girdlings, by taking the 
trees out by the roots. He says he can fall the 
trees by this means as fast as two men can chop 
them down. ‘Two men, a boy, and two yoke of 
oxen are team enough. Provide a good inch rope 
100 feet long, attach to one end a short hook 
made of round inch iron, so that it may fcrm a 
slipping-noose on the rope, and at the other end 
a ring to hook a chain into. A light ladder, of 
sufficient length, is set against the tree; the boy 
ascends with the hook end of rope and makes a 
slipping-noose hitch around one of the upper 
branches; the man at the tree holds the rope 
tense, while the boy descends it hand-over-hand, 
sailor-like. A Jog is placed at the root of the tree, 
for it to fall across and raise the roots out of the 

round. ‘The ring end is passed under a log to 
hold it down, the team is hitched on and started 
up; if the tree does not fall, cut away some of 
the roots at the opposite side, when it soun comes 
down. 


The bodies are soon disposed of. Knock the 
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dirt off the roots, and pile the stumps; they burn 
with little trouble. 

The same plan may be employed in turning 
out old stumps. Prepare a stout lever, say 15 
feet, with a tight bend 4 or 5 feet from the low- 
er end; set it against the stump, the foot between 
two large roots; secure it with a good chain 
double, around the top of the stump, having a 
rope some 40 feet hitched to the upper end, and 
almost any stump may be turned out with one 
team. H. H. K. 

Hanover, March, 1851. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


MIXING WHEAT—BAD FLOUR, &C., 
AGAIN. 


Mr. Epiror:—In perusing the May No. of 
“Our Paper,’ 1 lit upon an article in which 
feel very much interested. Neighbor Cone 
asks if the Miller is “justifiable in mixing Rye, 
Smut, Cockle, &c., which slovenly farmers sell 
to them, with clean wheat brought by other 
farmers, and then giving them both flour alike?” 
{ would answer unequivocally—No: Yet 
would not by any means exculpate the farmers 
who will raise and offer in market such vile stuff 
as will greatly depreciate the value or entirely 
ruin its equal quantity of good clean wheat. Our 
reputation abroad for wheat growing, suffers un- 
justly from the slovenliness, heedlessness, and 
penuriousness of a certain class of men who call 
themselves Farmers, while they are utterly un- 
worthy of the name. 

There is no question but Michigan can raise as 
good wheat as any State in the Union, and that 
includes the capability of the whole world, and it 
is provoking, aggi avating, and degrading, to see, 
in New York quotations, our flour scratched 
down one, farthing below “pure Genesee” ‘or 
“Richmond City Mills”” Perhaps it would be 
impossible to make those who have fallen into, 
or rather grown up in such stupid neligence to 
believe it would be for their immediate interest 
to abandon their bad habits at once; but such is the 
fact. The remark of Junius, that “wheat buyers 
seldom make difference enough,” between clean 
wheat, and indifferently cleaned, is very true, 
our millers are too clever about it, and I verily 
believe the remedy is in their hands, and if they 
would apply it promptly, and severely this year 
next year, a great difference would be visible, 
and in 5 years the evil might be entirely reme- 
died. If they would entirely refuse to buy an 
article, that would not by itself, make a good 
quality of flour for common use, and’ dock from 


deliberately and warmly remarked: “I am afraid 
if I receive wheat in that condition, I shall learn 
farmers to be lazy.’ This was more than 20 
years ago, and I do not know how he could have 
read a lesson to me in so few words, that would 
have done me more good, though at first I was 
highly offended. Now 1 wouldnot throw all the 
responsibility of a renovation upon Millers, but 
let Merchants, Mechanics, and all who buy or deal 
in wheat, make more difference in price, accord- 
ing to quality, and let all who raise wheat under- 
stand that the first crop of clean wheat that they 
raise will abundantly repay the extra expenses 
of obtaining clean seed. 

Let those who raise clean wheat organize, and 
have their wheat manufactnred by itself, or sent 
together to the eastern market, and secure the 
profits to which they are justly entitled, (accord- 
ing to the suggestion of the editor,) and let mill- 
ers be rigid with those who offer rye, cockle, 
chess, sticks and dirt, and call it all wheat, and it 
will certainly do something towards remedying 
that extensive evil of which we complain. 
——Let every farmer and horticulturist take the 


I Michigan Farmer, and let every subscriber be 


prompt to Pay Up,* 


Commerce, May 1851. 
* Amen.—C. B, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A PROPOSITION. 





Summerviiir, Cass Co.. 
State Michigan, 16th April 1851. 
Mr. Isaam, Sir:—In my last letter enclosing 
a recommendation to my friends in Scotland, and 
advising you to attend to the science of Ploughs 
and Ploughing while there: J thought to wait a 
little till I would hear your opinion, but after one 
of the most vexatious days I ever passed, I am 
urged to anticipate your remarks, and say a few. 
words on the subject of Ploughs. None but a 
ploughman can appreciate the vexation produced 
by a bad Plough, and particularly in Praitie soils. 
Does your Plough scour? is a question that is 
put several times a day, and is an all-absorbin 
topic with Farmers having Prairie farms. i 
have now had a Prairie farm6 years under my 
management, and in that short time have bought 
no less than 5 ploughs, all of which are very de- 
fective in the principle of scouring, or in fact do 
not scour at all; while their clumsiness, and re- 
sistance to the draught, their imperfectness in 
turning the furrow, and their unmanageableness 
in deep and shallow ploughing, renders them not 


10 to 50 pef cent, all that would not, by itself,! only ineffective, but the must annoying and vex- 


make superfine flour, they would confer an im- 
portant benefit on the very ones who need cor- 
rection. I well recollect some years ago of tak- 
ing wheat toa miller, without having properly 
cleaned it; the miller looked me right in the 
face for a moment, and then turned his eye to 





atious instruments, that ever a poor mortal was 
punished with. The Plough I use at present was 
made at Flowerfield,and commanded the notice of 
the Michigan Farmer about a year ago, which 
was the cause of inducing me to buy it, as it was 
said to scour in Prairie. It is the best of those I 


the wheat, and ihen again tomy face, and thenjhave tried, but is chiefly indebted to its steel. 
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mould board, but at the same time its unscienti- 
fic construction defeats the object of scouring, 
and is altogether, very imperfect and antiquated. 
To the eye of a foreigner, on his first arrival in 
this country, there is nothing that strikes his at- 
tention so soon as the defectiveness of farming 
tools; in most other things this country is close 
on the heels, or in advanee of the old country; 
but in the articles of most farm implements, we 
aré immeasurably behind. It is admitted by all 
that Scotland produces ‘the best ploughmen in 
the world. If this be so, isit to be supposed that 
they could have acquired such celebrity, if they 
had had no better instrument than the American 
plough? They never could. It happened that 
at the time I got my plough, and while I was 
rubbing and growling, andsweating over the un- 
scourableness of the clumsy thing, that a Scotch- 
man was living at my house, who was a good 
ploughman in his own country. I told him to 
try it; he did so, but before he had gone two 
rods, she was ehocked full—~laboring and wallow- 
ing under all sorts of pressure, he merely threw 
it from him and went off saying, “I would throw 
the club over the fence.” 1 do not mean 


to say that the Scotch models would be the best 
for present American purposes; but I do say 
that by altering certain points, and giving better 
symmetry to other parts, a much better, and more 
efficient instrument can be produced. And I do 
hereby make the following offer: That if any 
plough manufacturer will come under an obliga- 


tion to pay me $200 as soon as it shall be ascer- 
tained that I shall remodel and instruct him how 
to make a plough that will be more manageable, 
that will scour under all reasonable circumstan- 
.ces, and in all sorts of soils; with a great dimi- 
‘nution of draught, (perhaps as much as one horse 
in three, or at all events a very great decrease 
.of friction, ) and will turn the furrow more effec- 
tually atthe same depth, than any plough, the 
invention and manufacture of Michigan, Indiana, 
-or Illinois, in use previous to the year 1841, or 
probably of the United States,at least of the three 
States named; and if I do fail in this my per- 
formance, I .will bind myself by note or other- 
wise to pay them the sum of $20, (which I think 
will be sufficient to remunerate them for their 
expense. and trouble, ) if: I fail to accomplish what 
I here propose. The matter may be referred to 
Mr. Dougherty, of Berrien Co., and Mr. Justus 
Gage, of Cass Co., both of whom I am unac- 
quainted .with, except through . the Michigan 
Farmer; or to any other tyo that. thé Editor of 
the Michigan Farmer may appoint—as I would 
prefer .to. throw my improvement upon the 
public at.once. If those favorable to this pro- 
posal. will deposit small sums with the Editor of 
the Farmer, to the amount previously stated, 
made payable according to the foregoing terms ;or 
even a smaller amount, if the superintendent of 
the Michigan Agricultural Society see fit to con- 
stitute me a perpetual member. If any person, 
thinks fit to take up this offer, I should like that 








they would come to Niles, or some place near by 
so that I might have an opportunity of superin- 
tending the first production, as also of showing 
them the defects of the present plough in opera- 
tion. I have no doubt but I will convince any 
mechanic of the superiority of my model, if he 
will only go one round, and allow me to explain. 

Farmers who have sandy soils m which there 
is no adhesion of particles, complain of the ex- 
cess of scouring, that their ploughs soon wear 
out, and, strange as it may seem, this effect is 
caused by the same defect in construction; or in 
other words, what causes the plough not to scour 
in Prairies, causes it to scour excessively in sand. 
My model will in a great measure, obviate this 
excessive wear. There is no ploughman but 
what has seen that in ploughing corn-stubble in 
prairie. when he comes to a piece of sward, that 
his plough does not turn it, but leaves it on edge; 
whereas it ought to be laid close against the pre- 
ceeding furrow. If my plough is adopted, Mr. 
Justus Gage will have the best of the argument 
so far as regards lapping and laying the furrow 
square over; with the present plough this eannot 
be done satisfactorily, as there would always be 
pieces improperly turned, and the grass sticking 
up, or otherwise havin; a ragged appearance.— 
The whole study in Scotland was to produce the 
most efficient instrument, with the least possible 
draught; and they have produced a very neat, 
and effectual inyplement, completely overlaying 
the furrow, so that no grass is seen, and laid over 
as smooth as if it was cut cheese, from end to 
end of the furrows unbroken, and to the depth 
of 7 to 9 inches, with twohorses, and will cut 
deeper if more draught is applied. The objec- 
tion that would be most likely made against the 
Scotch plough, would be the small quantity of 
land they could plough in a day,seldom exceed ing 
ldacres,and difficulty of working around stumps. 
Any person wishing information, will have a 
prompt reply to a Post paid letter. I may ask 
before closing, if we are prevented by Patents, 
from using steel as a mould-board.* 

_ Respectfully Yours, 
JOHN M. McALLISTER. 
* Certainly not—C. B. 





Cheap Wash for Cottages of Brick, Stone, 
Stucco, or Rough-cast.—Take a barrel, and slake 
half a bushel of fresh lime; then fill the barrel 
two-thirds fullof water, and add 1 bushel of hy- 
draulic cement, or water-lime. Dissolve‘ in wa- 
ter and add three pounds of sulphate of zinc.— 
The whole should be of the thickness of paint, 
ready for use with the brush. This wash is im- 
proved by the addition of a peck of white sand, 
stirred in just before using it. The color isa 
pale stone-color, nearly white. 

To make it fawn color, add 1 Ib. yellow ochre, 
2 Ibs. raw umber, 2 !bs. Indian red. 

To make it a drab, add 1 Ib. Indian red, 1 Ib. 
umber, 1 Ib. lampblack. 

This wesh which we have tested thoroughly, 
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sets and adheres very firmly to brick-work or 
stucco, is very durable, and produces a very a- 
greeable effect. -- “ Architecture of Country 
Houses,” by Downing. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
ON BEES.—No. 7. 


Bees require more air in order to enable them 
to endure the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter, than at any other time. If they are kept 
out in the cold, they need as much air in the 
winter.as in the heat of summer. This subject 
of ventilation should be particularly attended to. 
In freezing weather the ventilators should be kept 
open, and particular attention should be paid, as 
often as once a week during the winter, to pre- 
vent the entrance fram being stopped with dead 
bees or any other substance, allowing a current 
of air to pass from the mouth or entrance through 
the ventilators. The vapor, or moisture from 
their breath, will thus ascend and escape through 
the ventilators, which would otherwise adhere to 
the inside of the hive, and in extremely cold wea- 
ther, form a coat of ice or frost, and as the wea- 
ther becomes warmer, thaws, runs down upon 
the comb, causes itto mould and the bees to 
perish. 

Again, the ventilators should be kept open in 
the warm weather in the summer, otherwise the 
vital air soon becomes exhausted or nearly so; 
the inside of the hive so warm and oppressive 
that the bees cannot work, and often hang out, as 
it is termed, for a great length of time, notwith- 
standing there is abundance of room in the hive. 
In this respect they are probably constituted like 
unto other insects and animals, and must have 
fresh air and cannot labor without it. At other 
seasons of the year when the weather is more mild, 
when, for instance, the thermometer ranges from 
75 to 50 much less is requisite. 

It will be found that large quantities of dead 
bees, gum and other filth and rubbish, will ac- 
cumulate upon the bottom board during the year, 
which it will be necessary to clean off in the 
spring. This should be done quite early—as 
early perhaps as the fifteenth of March or the 
first of April. This may be done very conveni- 
ently by having one extra bottom board. Remove 
the one it is proposed to clean first, by cautious- 
ly raising the hive, insert the clean or spare one 
in the place thereof, clean the one just withdrawn 
and place it under the next hive as we did the 
extra one, and so on until we have cleaned all 
we wish. 

If it is proposed to remove a portion of the old 
comb from the hive, this is the proper season of 
the year to do so. A warm day should be selec- 
ted, the utmost caution and kindness should be 
observed. Remove the portion of the hive which 
it is proposed to clean of the old comb, to a dis- 
tance of a few feet, leaving the other portion in 
exactly the spot where the bees have been accus- 
tomed to find their hive, place a clean empty hive 





upon the top of the remaining one; place the por- 
tion from which it is proposed to take the comb, 
in a convenient position, then commence remov- 
ing, (with the utmost caution,) the old combs, 
commencing at that portion of the hive where 
there is the least number of bees, and as we pro- 
cee'] the bees will collect in one corner of. the 
hive. On removing each sheet of comb, strict 
watch should be had for her Majesty the Queen, 
and if discovered, she should be taken in the 
hand, and placed at the entrance of the hive 
remaining upon the bottom board at the bee 
house. If she is not found upon the old 
comb, she will probably be found amongst the 
mass of her subjects. After the combs have been 
removed give the hive a slight jar, (holding it 
very near the ground,) barely sufficient to disen- 
gage the bees. Again search amongst the mass 
for the queen, in fact, search continually. It will 
be found that by the time the combs have been 
removed, the bees will have mostly returned to 
their former place of residence. hat few re- 
main should be slightly disturbed, and they will 
fly to the hive. It is well to be protected from 
their stings by placing a veil over the face and 
gloves upon the hands. 

The caps or drawers should be placed upon 
the hives early in the Spring. It is as well to 
place them on at the time we clean the bottom 
boards, or perhaps 3 or 4 weeks later, at which 
time we should place the upper section or por- 
tion intended to cover them over the caps. Place 
the end of the drawers containing the glass at the 
side of the hive most convenient of access. They 
should be examined frequently, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what progress the bees are making 
in filling them. This may be done by simply 
raising the upper section or covering and looking 
through the glass. As soon as it is discovered 
that a draw is filled and the combs are finished, 
which is indicated by their being capped over, 
they should be removed and empty ones put in 
their places. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GRUBS IN SHEEP. 


Mr. Editor:—I1 was requested to see a Sheep 
that was found lying alone, and too weak to stand 
up. It was in good order, and its owner not 
knowing what ailed it, surmised that its back was 
broken, A neighbor looked at it and said that 
the disease was inits head. He said he had lost a 
Sheep that acted like this, and that he cut into its 
nostrils and found worms: He said that he took 
the next sheep that acted in the same way, and 
poured the juice of tobacvo into its nostrils, and 
that it is now well. The sheep in question, died 
while this neighbor was present. He took an 
axe and cut off the upper portion of the head next 
to the horns. One grub was found next to the 
brain; another in one horn, and four more in the 
other horn. They were about # of an inch long 
and } in diameter; of a whitish color, except 
one, that had dark rings across it; and I suppose 
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looked different from the others, because it had 
been there longer. I should steep up tobacco, 
and use it pretty liberally, if I hada flock of 
sheep, even supposing they were apparently well. 
The sheep should lie on its back, one person hold- 
ing its head still, while another, with a pitcher or 
spoon, pours the tobacco juice into its nostrils. 
WILLIAM. 
Bellevue, April 16th. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
COARSE MANURE FOR SUMMER-FAL- 
LOW --- INQUIRY ANSWERED --- RE. 
CEIPTS. 


Friend Isham: I shall not have to introduce 
myself to you by pen and paper, as some of the 
valuable contributors to the Michigan Farmer 
sometimes do, for our acquaintance has been of 
many years’ standing. 

My plan of using straw manure for wheat 
crops, is to draw it from the barn as it passes 
from the machine, directly on to the land intend- 
ed for wheat the next year. 

I take my waggon and cart, with hay rigging 
on——put on my oxen, for the horses must be used 
on the machine—put on the straw as it comes 
from the separator; when loaded, drive off and 
commence spreading the straw on the farther end 
of the field. This plan will keep all the straw 
away from the barn, with less help than it will 
take to stack it. When left in the yard, it must 
be drawn out in the spring, when it is saturated 
with moisture,and of ten times its original weight, 
besides part of the fertilizing quality having pass- 
ed off into the brook, and that, perhaps, into the 
woods, or road, to be lost to all farming purposes. 
It is much cheaper moved dry, and worth more 
to the land when leached on the ground where it 
is to be plowed in, than when half of its strength 
runs off from the barn-yard, as above shown.— 
Tea is worth mote before it is steeped than the 
dregs are afterwards. 

About six or seven loads to the acre is a good 
dressing. Let it remain as it was strewn over the 
ground through the winter and spring. The 
more stock that runs on it, the better. 

In the 7th mo. (July,) turn under deep. Be 
sure and have a good hand follow the plow, with 
a manure fork, and place the straw even all along 
in the furrow, so that the earth of the next one 
will completely hide it. Harrow it even, soon af- 
ter plowing, the same direction as the furrows.— 
Whether it is sheeped or not, this method will 
make it mellow, and fill up the interstices, and 
prevent the grass and weeds from springing up. 
Sheep willdo the fallow more good than it will 
return to them, for I have frequently seen this 
most useful animal very much emaciated, through 
endeavors to make them do well in living on earth 
alone. 

The time ofsowing I like best is from the 5th to 
the 15th of 9th mo., (September.) Sow 14 
bushels of clean wheat to the acre. If there is. 
no chess in the seed, nor on the land, I shall have 








but little fears about the transmutation that may 
take place. Then cultivate with a good steel- 
tooth cultivator both ways. The sod will be so 
settled down as not to rise up in crossing. I have 
practised this method for several years, and have 
been successful in the same. Straw is what is 
needed on the land of all that raise grain, and 
what a vast amount there is suffered tu go to 
waste, and is lost where it is much needed and 
justly due. I retain little more straw about the 
barn and shed than enough for bedding of the 
cattle and horses; for it will not take a very large 
amount of machine straw to winter a whole stock 
to death, if they are pressed right to it. 


FENCE POSTS. 


J. C. Allen inquires what kind of oak is most 
durable for fence posts. Swamp oak is the most 
lasting of any that I have seen tried or used. I 
have made use of it for many years for bar posts, 
gate and fence posts, and I find it will last from 
12 to 15 years. White and black oak I have 
tried, but it is of little use for posts, but is good 
for rails, so is sassafras, red elm and black ash, 
either of which will outlast white oak—red elm 
in particular, is timber of great durability for rails. 
1 find it is the cheapest to get my swamp oak 
sawed into posts about 3 by 5 inches at the top, 
and 5 by 6 at the bottom. This is sufficient for a 
heavy fence. They can be split and hewn on 
one side, though a log will not make as many as 
it will sawed. 


A CURE FOR COUGH IN HORSES. 


Go at this time of the year and cut out the 
hearts of the green mullen plants; boil them up; 
pour the juice on oats or other food and let it re- 
main until fully saturated. Let the liquor be 
made strong. I have never known this to fail of 
curing acough. They will eat it readily, for 
they often eat the mullen in the field for food. 

This is what mothers often steep up and give 
to their bantlings to quiet them, and what is good 
enough for a baby, will do for a horse. 


TO PHYSIC HORSES. 


The best remedy that I have tried is to shave 
off the tamarac bark, boil it an hour or more, 
pour the liquor on the feed as directed above and 
this is a first rate remedy, especially in the spring. 
It will create a good appetite. Try the above and 
see if it does not prove true in both receipts. 

A neighbor recommended to me this spring 
that I should take 2 spoonfuls of saltpetre, 2 of 
copperas and 2 of resin. This dissolved and pour- 
ed on to a half bushel of bran, would be an allow- 
ance for a span of horses. [ tried it but they did 
not eat it well. 

I will try to say something to blank S. of 
Grand Rapids on Sugar-making in the next No., 
if some one else should not in this. 

I should like to know of friend N. J. Brown, 
of Rawsonville, what market he goes to to get 62 
cents per bushel for corn, or how he makes 240. 
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bushels of corn worth, at 62° cents per bushel, 
$856.80. See 74 page of the Farmer. 
Respectfully thine, 
NarHan Power. 





AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY...No. 7. 


Lime is an alkaline earth. As an element of 
soils, it is far less abundant than quartz or feld- 
spar. As a chemical agent, it has more power 
than either. Neutralizing acids is one of the 
most important agencies of all alkalies. Lime 
verforms that agency both in agriculture and do- 
mestic economy. ‘Take a case in the former.— 
Every farmer is familiar with two kinds of sor- 
rel growing on plowed ground. The most a- 
bundant is called sheep-sorrel, and frequently 
sour-dock. Botanists call it rumex ascetocello. 
It frequently covers plowed fields with a thick 
coat, containing a large amount of acid. By 
yuick-lime this acid is neutralized and changed 
into salt, probabably favorable to vegetation, 
while the acid is unfavorable. A case in domes- 
tic economy—common ashes are the carbonate of 
potash, as ley is obtained from them. In making 
soap, the purer the potash the better; especially 
us it avoids the necessity of putting red-hot horse- 
shoes into the soap to drive out witches, or even 
waiting till a new or full moon for making soap. 
By mixing lime with the ashes, it removes the 
carbonic acid from the carbonate of lime, leaving 
the potash a purer and stronger alkali, and more 
powerful in assimilating the water and oil by uni- 
ting with both, which is the chemistry of soap- 
making. 

Lime is also used as an alkaline agent in many 
of the arts, and with great effect in iron furna- 
ces and glass-making—the coarsest kind of glass; 
for most kinds, potash or soda is used. Wheth- 
er in reducing ores to metals, or quartz to glass, 
lime acts as a flux, causing a more ready fusion. 
While lime, as a flux, aids the fusion of iron ore, 
charcoal takes from it the oxygen to aid the com- 
bustion. As most iron ores are the oxyds of iron, 
cast iron still retains a portion of its oxygen, 
which is removed by further exposure to char- 
coal as aheating agent. It is thus reduced to 
wrought iron. By exposing wrought iron to in- 
tense heat, while bedded in powdered charcoal 
in a closed oven, thus entirely excluding air from 
it, the charcoal or carbon is absorbed in small 
quantities by the iron, by which wrought iron is 
changed into steel, which is carburet of iron. Car- 
bonate of iron is an ore of that metal, which is 
said to be changed from the carbonate to the car- 
buret, or from the ore to steel, by a direct pro- 
cess. 

Experiment: If some pearl-ash (sub-carbon- 
ate of potush,) be put into one tumbler, and 
some copperas (sulphate of iron) into another, 





and both exposed to the air, one substance will 
be covered with a white powder, and the other 
attract moisture so as to become a partial liquid. | 
The one is is said to effloresce, the other to deli-' 


quesce. By trying the experiment, any one can 
readily ascertain by which operation each is ef. 
fected.— Holbrook. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CHALLENGE ACCEPTED 


Mr. Editor: In a horse bill, published by Mr. 
B. G. Phillips, of Lagrange, Cass Co., there is a 
Challenge as follows, to wit:— 

“I will show 10 colts, dropped this spring, the 
get of Ivanhoe, atthe Kalamazoo County Fair, 
this fall, against ten colts of the same age, the 
get of any other horse in the State, for 50 or 100 
dollars.” 

[ would inform the lovers and breeders of fine 
horses, that I have accepted the Challenge; and 
will exhibit ten colts of the get of my horse, 
‘“‘Bucephalus,” against those of “ Ivanhoe,” ac- 
cording to the above stated challenge; and that 
the necessary arrangements have already been 
entered into, and the parties have chosen Walter 
G. Beckwith and Archibald Jewett, Esquires of 
Cass Co., and Doctor M. Freeman, of Kalamazoo 
county, as Judges, upon the merits of the said 
colts. 

| would further state that Mr. Phillips and my- 
self have also agreed to select two colts, each 
from their 10, at the time of the exhibition to 
make a trial of speed and bottom, one mile and 
repeat, in the fall after they shall be three years 
old, at Schoolcraft, and to be governed by the 
rules of racing at the Long Island course. 

Our object in making these matches is not that 
which often times induces men to like perform- 
ances, but for the improvement of the breed of 
horses, and that quality which always has com- 
manded the highest prices——those possessing in 
the greatest degree, beauty, action and bottom; 
and the only way in which the same van be en- 
tirely ascertained is by a fair comparison. 

In making this statement, [ would not, in the 
least, wish to detract from the merits of ‘Ivanhoe, 
but, on the contrary, "consider him a superior 
horse, of fine blood, beauty and action, which 
opinion is fully sustained, by the decision of the 
intelligent Judges upon horses, at the State Fair, 
held at Detroit, in September, 1849; but not 
being willing to yield the points in question, and 
for the benefit of those who are breeders of fine 
horses, I have accepted the challenge. 

In the March number of your paper was pub- 
lished a communication from me, in which I 
offered to match my horse Bucephalus, against 
any seed horse in this state, to run 3 miles car- 
rying 150 pounds, in September next on my 
track, which offer has not been accepted; and in 
consequence of my horse having sustained an 
injury in his hip, which may be permanent, by 
getting out of the stable and jumping against a 
heavy wagon wheel, I hereby withdraw the said 
challenge. 

I shall, however, train and test the speed and 
bottom of a number of my three year old colts 
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next fall and invite public attention to the trial. 
Several of these colts will be for sale upon fair 


terms. 
ANDREW Y. MOORE. 
Schooleraft, May 5th, 1851. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
APPLYING MANURE. 


Friend Isham: In accordance with your re- 
quest, I pen a few thoughts, which are at your 
disposal. Much has been written upon the 
best method of applying barnyard manure, whe- 
ther in an unrotted state or wait for it to rot.— 
Much, perhaps, depends upon the soil to which 
it is applied; but with me, upon —- soil, (which 
is what is commonly called a stiff loam/) it has 
become a fixed principle to clear my yards every 
spring, and for this I have more than one reason: 
first, the difference in appearance between a yard 
well cleaned, and one in which the manure is 
from one to four feet deep, as I have seen them, 
is strongly in favor of my practice; secondly, the 
return of crops from the land to which it is ap- 
plied, greatly preponderates in favor of my prac- 
tice, thereby converting what would be a nui- 
sance into a real benefit 

But to my process. Having drawn the ma- 
nure on to the field, leaving it in suitable heaps 
in rows through the field, at the proper time 1 
commence plowing by passing through and back 
in the centre of these rows; then I set the boys 
to work, and as I pass around with the plows, 
have the furrows filled half full, according to the 
compactness of the manure, which the next fur- 
row covers, and thus till the field is done. I 
treated about four acres in this way last year, 
which had become much infested with wire or 
June grass, and whieh could not be subdued by 
the ordinary summer fallow system, plowing but 
once, but. that to the depth of at least eight inches; 
harrowed it well lengthwise of the furrows, mark- 
ed it out and planted to corn. With the ordinary 
after culture, the June grass was thoroughly sub- 
dued, and the result was from forty-five to fifty 
bushels corn to the acre, while two acres treated 
in the same way (except the manure) gave from 
eight to ten bushels less per acre. This increase 
of crop I consider clear gain over the system 
which allows the decomposition to take place in 
the yard, exposed to all the vicissitudes of wea- 
ther for from one to five or more years. I find it 
is now just handsomely rotted, and turns up a 
fine rich mould, which readily incorporates with 
the soil, and, in my humble judgment, has not 
parted with more of its fertilizing properties than 
if it had rotted in the yard, while those which 
have left have been absorbed by the soil. Whe- 


ther this course will answer on all soils I do not 
presume to say, but only give the facts in my own 
experience; however, let me say it will never do 
to thus apply manure with the shallow plowing so 
common, say from four to six inches. 

And now let me call your attention to a remark 





in the article of “Wheat Grower,” on.page 140 
of the May No. current volume. He there says: 
“Itis idle for the farmers of Michigan to think of 
raising beef, pork, butter, cheese, corn, barley, 
oats,” &c. 

I think while wheat and wool must be the sta- 
ple commodities of our State, that our farmers 
need encouragement in other branches above na- 
med, instead of discoura zement, and that some of 
them, especially butter and cheese, do and will 
pay remunerating prices. Again he says: “A 
farmer may stand a week in any market out of 
Detroit and not make a sale.” This I think a 
mistake; butter and cheese have ranged for a 
year past, in some of the interior towns, above 
the Detroit prices, and it signifies but little to the 
farmer whether it be for home consumption or 
for foreign market. But is not attention to all 
these branches necessary to ensure success in the 
wheat business? How are our wheat lands to be 
kept in condition if we neglect stock? Perhars 
“Wheat Grower” may refer me to the Essay on 
clover; but are we toraise clover solely to enrich 
the land for wheat, or may we not witha proper 
rotation of crops raise just as much wheat, and at 
the same time raise stock, butter and cheese? [| 
believe it isan English maxim, that in order to 
raise grain it is necessary to have manure, to 
have. manure we must have séock, to have stock 
we must have hay (clover) and roots; thus a ro- 
tation is secured. Piow JoaceEr. 

Springfield, May 1st, 1851. 


GALLS ON HORSES. 

We have been requested to republish the fol- 
lowing recipe, and we do so with great pleasure, 
having the fullest confidence in its efficacy : 

More than twenty years ago, when our large 
ferry-boats were propellel by horse-power, , and 
the horses, by moving round ina circle, were ex- 
ceedingly liable to be galled by the collar, 1 learn- 
ed from the ferrymen the use of alum and whis- 
key. They bathed the neck and back, and wher- 
ever the harness rubbed, with whiskey, into 
which powdered alum had been put until no 
more could be dissolved. When a gall occurred 
constant bathing would secure the continued use 
of the horse, and actually heal the wound while 
in service. 1 resorted to this remedy, carrying it 
with me when I journeyed, and have continued 
its use with undiminished approval for more, than 
twenty years. I apply no otherremedy. When 
a horse has been put out for the winter, and has 
not been used. his breast and back will be tender. 
A single hour’s use of saddle or collar, in a hot 
day, will then scald the breast so as to produce 
serious injury. My uniform practice, therefore, 
has been, for a week before beginning to use the 
harness, to harden the breast and back by bath- 
ing them regularly two or three times a day. No 
injury has then resulted from the application of 
the collar. And when a bad gall has actually 
occurred, a frequent and persevering use of this 
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remedy has secured the constant use of the ani-| dened by one week’s previous use of this appli- 


mal, and healed the wound while in service. 


Should the canal horses, now being called in| ofinju 


cation, | have entire confidence that a great deal 
and suffering might be avoided.— Rural 


from their winter’s respite, have their breasts har-! New Yorker. 








LEAN GALLOWAY OX. 





The above engraving, and the one on our first although the quantity of milk is not great, it is 
page, are from that excellent work, “Youatt and! rich in quality, and yields a large proportion of 


Martin on Cattle,” which we have received from 
the publisher, Mr. Saxton. ~The following is an 
extract from this work: 


The Galloway is short in the leg, and moder- 
ately fine inthe shank,bones—the happy medium 
preserved in the leg, which secures hardihood and 
disposition to fatten. With the same cleanness 
and shortness of shank, there is no breed so large 
and muscular above the knee, while there is more 
room for the deep, broad, and capacious chest.— 
He is clean, not fine and slender, but well pro- 
portioned in the neck and chaps; a thin and del- 
icate neck would not correspord with the broad 
shoulders, deep chest, and close, compact form 
of the breed. The neck of the Galloway bull is 
thick almost toa fault. The head is rather heavy; 
the eyes are not prominent, and the ears are 
large, rough, and full of long hairs on the inside. 

The Galloway is covered with a loose mellow 
skin, of medium thickness, which is clothed with 
long, soft, silky hair. The skin is thinner than 
that of the Leicestershire, but not so fine as that 
of the short-horn, but it handles soft and kindly. 

The prevailing and fashionable color is black 
—a few are of a dark brindle brown, and siill 
fewer speckled with white spots, and some of 
them are of adun or drab color. Dark colors 
are uniformly preferred, from the belief that they 
indicate hardiness of constitution. 

The Galloway cows are not good milkers; but 





butter. A cow that gives from twelve to six- 
teen quarts per day is considered very superior, 
and that quantity produces more than a pound 
and a half of butter. The average, however, 
of a Galloway cow cannot be reckoned at more 
than six or eight 7 we per day, during the five 
summer months after feeding her calf. During 
the next four months she does not give more 
than half that quantity, and for two or three 
months she is dry. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
AVERAGE OF WHEAT PER ACRE. 
Barry Co., May Ist, 1851. 


Mr Editor:—I see by a note in your paper for 
the present month, a statement that, “by the Re- 
port of the Secretary of State, it appears that 
the wheat crop of Michigan, averaged only 
fraction over eight bushels to the acre, for the 
year before last.” I have frequently seen and 
heard this statement befure, and as I believe it 
to be an entirely incorrect one, I wish to call at- 
tention toit. I have not seen the report alluded 
to, but I know if the Hon. Secretary has maile 
any average for that year, he has done it with 
singular data, ‘That was the first year that the 
“ Statistical Information,” was furnished by the 
assessors of the different towns to the county 
Clerks, and the only information which the See- 
retary of State could have had, that | can find 
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out, was these reports from the County Clerks. 
Now let us see how the Assessors took that in- 
formation. The questions were, “How many 
acres of land have you in wheat?’”’ and ‘how 
many bushels of wheat did you raise /ast year?’’ 
This business was done in May, so that the num- 
ber of bushels of wheat raised was reported for 
one year, and the number of acres in wheat for 
another, viz: the next. How then could an ave- 
rage be obtained, unless indeed, by supposing 
the number of acres in the two years, to have 
been the same, which was far from being correct. 
The number of acres in wheat in that year, in 
the town in which I live, where I was then an 
Assessor, was almost three times as great as it 
had been the year before. 

The only possible way in which an average 
can be had, is by comparing the number of bush- 
els reported last year, with the number of acres 
reported the year before; and if I am not great- 
ly mistaken, that average will be found greater 
than eight bushels. 

We have boasted to the world, that Michigan 
is one of the best wheat growing States in the 
Union, and certainly we ought not to allow an 
incorrect statement, that we can only produce 
eight bushels to the acre, to go abroad to contra- 


dict the fact 
R. E. TROWBRIDGE. 





SCRAPS FROM THE PATENT OFFICE 
(AGRICULTURAL) REPORT, 1850. 


NUMBER Ff. 


Potatoes, at their late prices, are the most 
expensive kind of farinaceous food. This will be 
evident from the following statement: Potatoes 
contain from about 70 to 79 per cent. of water, 
while the proportion in wheat flour is from 12 to 
14 per cent. And while the gluten and albumen 
in potatoes scarcely rise to 1 per cent, in wheat 
flour the range may be set down at from 9 to 13 
per cent. Again, the non-nitrogenous principles 
are as about 75 per cent. in wheat flour against 
15 or 16 in potatoes. In short, while potatoes 
supply only 20 per cent. of heat-forming and 
nutritious principles, taken together, wheat sup- 
plies more than 70 per cent. of the former, and 
more than 10 of the latter. The value of wheat 
to potatoes, therefore, is at least 4 to 1, orif 
wheat sells at 15 shillings sterling. ($3) per cwt. 
potatoes, to be equally cheap, ought to sell be- 
tween 3 and 4 shillings (75 to 88 cents, ). 

Flour. From the results of numerous analy- 
ses,I think it may be safely asserted, that of the 
wheat flour which arrives in England from vari- 
ous parts of the United States, a large proportion 
is more or less injured during the voyage. The 








same remark may be made in regard to many of 
the samples sent from the Western States to the 
city of NewYork. Their nutritive value is consid- 
erably impaired, and without more care than usu- 
ally is exercised,they are entirely unfit for. export. 
The injuries which our breadstuffs sustain by the 
large proportion of water,can of course be preven- 
ted only by careful drying before shipment, and 
by the employment of barrels secured as imper- 
vious as possible to the influence of atmospheric 
moisture. Wheat flour usually contains about 14 
to 15 per cent of water, and any process, in oder 
to be effective, should reduce the proportion of 
water to 6 or at most 7 per cent. Few would 
believe that in every barrel of flour, they pur- 
chase some 30]bs. weight of pure water. It is 
said that in Russia the sheaves of wheat carried 
into the huts, are suspended upon poles and dried 
by the heat of the oven. The grain shrinks very 
much during the process, but is supposed to be 
less liable to the attacks of insects, and preserves 
its nutritive qualities for years. During the win- 
ter it is sent to market. 

Agricultural Schools.—A lack of mental cul- 
ture and discipline is the most serious impediment 
to the diffusion of agricultural science among the 
mass of farmers. Its language is to them an un- 
known tongue. Hence the most sublime truths 
in the economy of nature are shut out from the 
popular understanding. It is feared that this 
will ever be the case until schools, designed to 
teach those brances of learning which the practi- 
cal farmer greatly needs, but does not possess, 
are established and maintained throughout the 
United States. So long as we refuse to plant the 
seed it is folly to expect a rich harvest of know- 
ledge. We over-estimate the value of mere phy- 
sical strength, like that of the ox or mule, and 
under-estimate the intrinsie worth of cultivated, 
well-developed reason, in practical agriculture. 
No inconsiderable degree of mental culture must 
precede all scientific tillage and husbandry. As 
a class, farmers have few advantages for being 
well informed in the rapid progress now making 
in the economical improvement of soils cultivated 
plants and domestic animals. This lack of op- 
portunity is a serious misfortune, and leads to this 
practical result: With five million farm laborers 
—two million, seven hundred thousand in the 
slave-holding, and two million, three hundred 
thousand in the free States,—American agricul- 
turists so misdirect this immense power of pro- 

uction, that the injury done to one hundred 
million acres of Jand, is nearly equal to all the ap- 
parent nett profitson the whole rural industry of 
the country. 

War. Such insects as the Hessian and wheat 
flies, curculios, weevils, army and ball worms, 
annually destroy crops to the amount of twenty 
millions of dollars. Ifa pirate on the high seas, 
or an Indian savage on the land, injures the prop- 
erty of a citizen to the amount of a few dollars, 
tnillions are expended, if need be, to punish the 
offender. - This is right. But when public ene- 
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mies of a different name, do a thousand times 
more injury tv a whule country, are its citizens 
under any necessary restraint which forbids their 
making a common effort to protect their prop- 
erty from insect devastations? Parasitic plants, 
such as rust on wheat, and many fungi, as well 
as injurious insects, are on the increase. 

Cows. Few are aware how susceptible of 
improvement is the living machinery which elab- 
orates milk for nearly every family in the Union. 
There is a reliable account in this Report, of a 
dairy of 41 cows, kept in the State of New York, 
which yields $62 in butter, cheese and milk, as 
the product of each cow a year. From the re- 
turns of the last State census, it is safe to say 
that one million one hundred thousand cows are 
milked in that State, which are supposed to yield 
about $20 per head. To improve these up to an 
average annual product of $31 each, (that is, to 
«ne half what the best large dairies in the country 
now yield, ) would add twelve million one hundred 
thousand dollars to the income of the citizens of 
a single State. This gain, by the improvement 
of one kind of rural machinery, would be equiva- 
lent to creating a capital of two hundred millions 
of dollars, and placing the money where it would 
yield over 6 per cent. in perpetuity. 

Sheep. If all the sheep in the United States 
gave as good returns in wool for the food consum- 
ed, as the best one hundred thousand now do, it 
would add, at least, sixty million pounds to the 
annual clip. General Washington said, that at 
the time he entered the public service, inthe war 
ofthe Revolution, his flock, about 1000, clipped 
5 pounds of wool a fleece. Seven years after, 
when he returned to his estate, his flock had so 
deyene rated, that it gave an average of only two 
and a half pounds a head, which was the common 
yield of Virginia sheep then, and is now. It is 
an old saying that “the master’s eye makes the 
horse fat.” Most emphatically it requires the 
master’s mind, as well as the eye, to make wool 
grow. Washington was eminently “a book farm- 
er,” and was anxious to gain knowledge from the 
educated agriculturists of Europe and of his own 
country. His overseer believed in keeping sheep 
as his father did, and was opposed to all innova- 
tions in husbandry, (and he made his employer 
pay two thousand five hundred pounds of wool a 
year for the luxury of reveling in antiquity, and 
eng of sneering at improvements. ) 

ors. There are not far from six millions 
of horses and mules in the United States, and it 
is not too much to say that ina few generations, 
these animals ps: be improved full $30 a head 
on an average. if so, then the gain by this in- 
crease of muscular power, and its greater dura- 
bility, will be one hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars. 

The Legislature. There are now some two 
hundred thousand copies of agricultural papers 
and periodicals printed, which circulate more or 

ess in every State in the Union. These are do- 
ing an invaluable service to the country. They 





cannot, however, enact laws for collecting annu- 
ally reliable statistics of the results of labor and 
capital employed in agriculture. Truthful statis- 
tics form the groundwork of all reforms—of all 
progress. State Legislatures must aid in this 
great work. If knowledge is power, ignorance is 
weakness, and the removal of this weakness is 
one of the highest duties of every republican gov- 
ernment. Either the assessors or collectors of 
state and county taxes should be provided with 
blanks to collect useful information a3 weil as 
money from the people. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CURE FOR SHEEP FEVER. 


Mr. Editor:—In the March number of the 
Farmer, Mr. B. Peckham says he hopes to hear 
from the Sheep breeders of Michigan soon, and 
adds, I am free'to confess that I am severely at- 
tacked with the sheep fever, and am anxious to 
procure the best my means admit of. NowMr. Edi- 
tor, as 1 am acelebrated doctor for the cure of 
severe attacks of sheep fever, having once been 
attacked myself in the same way, I know toa 
mathematical certainty how to cure others and 
make them stay cured, and as Mr. P. says his 
attack is a severe one, I will venture to prescribe 
a cure gratis in his case. 

Let Mr. P. go to Vermont and purchase a $200 
buck, bring him home and clip him about the Ist 
of June, dispose of the flcece, and in one week 
after if he is not perfectly cured of the sheep fe- 
ver, he may set me down asa quack and false 
prophet. Mr. P. will find as others have found 
before him, that growing gum and animal grease 
in place of wool, will turn out a poor business, es- 
pecially when such wool will not bring in market 
over 25 cents per Ib., and clean merinos, 40 cents. 
Cold water will not wash out the gum and grease 
of those Vermont sheep; warm water and soap 
are necessary to remove the animal oil and cleanse 
the wool, and then the fleeces, (if only one year’s 
growth,) are little, if any heavier than the com- 
mon merino buck-fleeces. A. H. W. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CURE UF HOLLOW-HORN, 


Take 4 ounces of saltpetre, 2 ounces of alum, 
and mix together well. Divide this into six parts, 
and give every other day in their feed. This is 
asure cure. I have tried it on my own and 
neigt:bors’ cattle, with uniform success. 

If farmers would put a tea-spoonful of salt- 
petre in the salt given to cattle once a week, 
they would seldom be sick. Txos. Lacy,* 

May 3, 1851. Spring Wells. 


* Mr. Lacy gave us, verbally, another recipe 
for curing the murrian, but owing to a mul- 
tiplicity of business we have forgotten what the 
ingredients were. Will he please to send us the 
receipt jn writing ?—C. B. 
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MANURES. 

As most of our farmers probably have the ma- 
nure of last year still lying in their barn yards, a 
few words on the subject may not be inappro- 
priate. That a man can make nothing out of 
nothing, isso plain a proposition, that it appears 
almost childish to state it; and believe it to be 
equally true that a very large proportion of those 
who depend upon agriculture for their living, are 
continually making the vain endeavor to accom- 
plish this exploit. The end of all farming is to} 
produce from the earth grain, roots, or flesh, for 
the use of mankind. Now, of all sublunary 
things, this earth isone of the most liberal, pa- 
tient, and long suffering under ill treatrnent; but 
even it finds an end to its forbearance, and has a 
limit to its liberality. Or, to speak seriously, of 
what are plants and animals composed? Chem- 
istry teaches us that they all consist of a few gas- 
es, and a few more tangible elements, such as pot- 
ash, soda, lime, sulphur, phosphorus, chloride, &c. 
the former of which are partly derived from the 
air, but the latter entirely from the earth. Now, 
the stuff we call soi/, is nothing else than clay, 
sand, a little decayed vegetable matter, and the 
inorganic elements above mentioned. Clay, 
sand, and rotton wood, while they remain in that 
state, serve no other purpose in vegetation, than 
to hold the plant, give it a seat for its roots, and 
to some extent serve as a sponge to drinkin gas- 
es, andwater. They do not enter into the ele- 
ments of plants, except in a very minute degree. 
All the virtue which the soil possesses in making 
plants grow, resides in the elements, or inor- 
ganic materials, and gases; and just in propor- 
tion as they are abundant or deficient, the crop 
is large or small. Omit one or two of these ele- 
ments, and no grain whatever can be produced. 
Give them an abundant and full supply, and the 
grain can scarcely fail to be good. This is the 
whole secret of rich and poor land. The former 
is full of the raw material of plants, which the 
roots manufacture into grains; the latter has a 
very small quantity; and as a woollen manufactu- 
rer can only make a limited number of yards of 
cloth out of one bale of wool; so the seed sown 
can only return a very few seeds more. Over of 
the ends of manure, therefore, is to fill the soil 
with these elements and gases. All animal ma- 
nure has been grain or grass; in the animal they 
undergo achange which renders them richer, 
that is, alters their infinities; makes them better 
adapted to the use of the plant, and more readily 
taken up. This is all. But every good farmer 
knows that his manure is valuable, on the con- 
trary, just in proportion to the food that the ani. 
mals have consumed. Wheat straw contains a 
very limited quantity of these elements; linseed 
a very large quantity; and consequently, in 


practically understood, the farmers go to vast ex- 
pense every year to purchase cake, not to fatten 
their cattle, but to make rich manure. With 
them one load of such dung, is worth a dozen 
of our washed-out, sun-scorched, rotten straw .— 
In the .same way, clover ploughed in, plaster, 
ashes, &c., supply one or more elements in which 
the land is deficient. 

But a few years ago, the celebrated Professor 
Daubeny, of Oxford, discovered another princi- 
ple upon which the value of manures depend. In 
the Botanical Garden under his care, were two 
beds, one which had remained unmanured for 
many years, and was very poor; another which 
was constantly manured, and was very rich.— 
He analyzed the soil of each, and to his surprise, 
found scarcely a perceptible difference in their 
composition and chemical qualities. | How could 
he account for this? Only inone way. Altho’ 
the soils were actually alike, the elements were 
in different conditions. For instance, in the rich 
border there wasno more sand or silica than in 
the other, but it was combined with the potash 
which rendered it soluble in water and able to be 
taken up by the roots; while in the poor soil both 
elements were insoluble and hard; and the roots 
could not receive them, and thus, with all the 
other requisite elements. Thence he deduced 
the principle, which further experiments have 
proved to be absolutely true, that the difference 
between new and worn out lands, does not so 
much consist in the absolute deficiency of these 
elements ;as in the want of them,zn a soluble liquid 
state. For instance, when we break up a piece 
of new land, all these elements are ready tor use, 
and we get abig crop. Each crop, however, 
carries them away faster than nature can dissolve 
them, and at last, the land is “worn out,’’ Put the 
field, then, down to pasture for a few years. It 
receives nothing but what has sprung from it, 
therefore no increase; but the air, the rain, the 
earbonic acid gas, and nitrogen, have gradually 
dissolved a larger portion than the pasture grass 
could take up, and the next crop is again a good 
one. In this respect, then, manures have a dif- 
ferent action. In the first mentioned case, they 
directly supply elements ready dissolved for the 
roots to feed on. In this case, they act chemically, 
by rapidly dissolving the elements naturally ex- 
isting in the ground, and adapting them to the 
plants. Inone year they may dissolve as much 
as nature would inten. Such manuring is cook- 
ing the food. A raw potatoe is not only a very 
nauseous, but a very unwholesome food. It con- 
tains properties almost poisonous to man. But 
cook it; the heat changes these properties, and 
it becomes a delicious and nourishing dish. In 


this way mineral manures, such as lime, plaster, 
and ashes, and salt, chiefly work, but we are 
also authorized to believe that even barn-yard 
manure has the same effect, but to a more _limit- 
ed extent. And this explains a fact which took 
the Connecticut farmers by surprise, when plas- 





England, where this subject is thoroughly and 
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ago. Its natural effect was to increase the crop; For the Michigan ‘aiaitin 
and never having learned chemistry, those per- Wie. Bailes: ‘ka saw 6h Bho itenbious cond 


sons kept plastering heavily, and reaping great 
benefit, but putting on no other manure. They 
thought that plaster was itself a manure like 
dung. In a few years, therefore, to their dismay 
they began to find their land more sterile than 
ever, and had to return to barn-yard manure.— 
Whathadthey done? They had put their soil zn 
the pot and cooked it. The plants eat heartily 
and grew fast and quick on such good cheer; but 
they soon eat up al 
starve. Let our Michigan farmers beware of 
this: Clover brings up elements from the sub- 
soil, and grows rapidly when stimulated with 
plaster, and in effect, throws the riches of the 
subsoil on the surface. But the subsoil is no 
more inexhaustible than the top earth—and if 
wheat follows wheat, with a mere clover and 
laster crop between, the same result must in- 
evitably,.though not so rapidly occur. Virginia 
is worn out, but only on the top, and many a 
northern farmer buys lands apparently worthless, 
puts in a subsoil plough, and reaps the benefit of 
a new soil, with any manure that the land may 
ever have received. But if we wear out our 
subsoil,as a harrassing course of wheat,plaster,and 
clover, inevitably must do; if we apply no other 
elements, as barn-yard manure, or potash, or 
lime, or phosphoric acid, renovation of the land 
is hopeless. At the time of the Revolution, the 
lands round Albany, N. Y. averaged 40 bushels 
of wheat tothe acre. A farmer now thinks 
himself lucky if he gets seven; and miles of land 
once as rich as earth ever presented, are now a 
wilderness of scrub birch and pine, and the Par- 
adise of the land speculator. It is a sad pros- 
pect, but what is to keep our light lands in the 
interior, from the same fate? Professor Johnston 
says, “If we plow in only the vegetable matter 
which the land itself produces, and carry off oc- 
casional crops of corn, the time will ultimately 
come when any soil thus treated, will cease to 
yield remunerating crops. Though by skillful 
green manuring waste land my be brought toa 
remunerative state of fertility, it will finally re- 
lapse again into a state of nature, if no other me- 
thods are subsequently adopted for maintaining 
its productiveness. Indeed we consider the 
reckless use of clover, plaster and wheat, how- 
ever profitable at the moment, as the most en- 
tire spendthrift system. Virginia consumed the 
Interest, and there stopped; we are consuming 
principal and interest together, and leaving no- 
thing at all for our heirs.— 


“ Be wise in time, ’tis folly to delay! ” 


C. F. 





&xZ The increase of inhabitants, during the 
last 10 years, in the free States, is equal to 39 per 
cent; of free inhabitants in the slave State is 30 
percent: The increase of slaves in the south is 
equal to 27,8 per cent. 
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ers of your highly interesting paper, the ‘Mich- 
igan Farmer,” I have been not a litile amused 
and interested in its perusal. Indeed, so much 
to my mind, and so ably conducted is it, that I 
have no fault to find—or at least none with the 
editor. Every number is full of interesting and 
useful matter; in the No. for May, I find many 
well written pieces—one upon corn culture, on 
age 154. But I should have liked it better if 
Wolverine had stated how he plastered his corn, 
whether by sowing broadcast, or by dropping it 
on the hill; for in my opinion there is an essen- 
tial difference in the two modes—sowing broad- 
east, | think, deserving the preference. 

Now, if one of the essential objects to be gain- 
ed in publishing an agricultural paper, be the 
dissemination of the experience of practical farm- 
ers, and the modus operandi by which they ar- 
tive at certain results, then let us have all the 
particulars in any way connected with the case. 

I see quite an inquiry concerning timber for 
fence posts. My experience in the matter would’ 
give a preference to white oak, split or sawed out 
of middle-sized trees, as the best to be had in 
this part of the country, or in any other where 
ecedar cannot be procured. I have now standing, 
a fence apparently as solid as when first put up, 
over thirteen years ago; the posts are white oak, 
split out of such trees as above. The end put in . 
the ground was not charred, as one of your cor- 
respondents recommends, neither was there any 
attention paid in setting them, whether top or - 
butt end was down, not regarding that as of any, 
consequence. 

I would farther say, that I am much pleased | 
with the Educational and the Ladies’ Depart- 
ments of the Farmer. I should like to hear often 
from the friends of education Too little atten- 
tion is paid to the education of our children.— 
They are to become the recipients of our duties 
—they are to guide the ship of State, and should 
learn to control her motions, and what is more 
important than all, they should know how: to. 
govern themselves. 

Yours truly, 


Romulus, May 17th, 51. 


A.P.¥, 





Penrie.p’s Stove AND ImpLement Srore.— 
We noticed to-day, some noble plows at this. 
Store, from Ruggles & Co., Mass., 

These implements -are an honor to our agri- 
cultural artists, and no farmer should think of us- 
ing the “terrible” things,found all over the coun- 
try if he isin reach of these improved plows.— 
Messrs. Penfield’s have an extensive assortment 
of plows, churns, and all kinds of agricultural 
tools, and an endless variety of stoves, &c..— - 
Farmers will do well to call on them.—C. B. 
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~ Gducational Department. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Wuire Lake, April, 1851. 


Editor Michigan Farmer: I send you a few 
lineson the subject of Common Schools. That 
they are not, generally, what they ought to be, 
every one will admit, yet there are but few who 
will make an effort for their improvement. True, 
our State is comparatively in its infancy, and 
many obstacles are to be overcome which do not 
exist in older and more thickly settled States; 
but our people generally, have a desire to edu- 
cate their children, to provide good school houses 
and good teachers, and to have our schools take 
a more elevated stand. All this can easily be 
effected by the well-directed efforts of the friends 
of the cause. 

The large amount of land held by speculators 
in many of our districts, renders it almost im- 
possible to sustain aschool of great value therein ; 
but this evil is lessening yearly, and under a judi- 
cious system of free schools, it would be almost 
entirely removed. 

One great evil exists in almost all of our 
schools, in the great variety of books employed. 
It is not uncommon io find six or seven different 
sorts of reading books, two of spelling books, per- 
haps three of grammar, and almost every sort of 
arithmetic extant. ‘[he importance of enabling a 
teacher to arrange his scholars in classes, is ad- 
mitted by every one, and is specially worthy the 
attention of parents. 

Another thing: too much indifference is gen- 
erally manifested by parents, in regard to visiting 
their schools; the majority, in almost every dis- 
trict, avoiding the school-house as much as 
though it was a criminal offense to visit one. 

Respectfully yours, 
ConsvEzLo. 








TO PARENTS. 


One great obstacle which tends to retard the 
progress of intellectual training in school, is the 
want of a constant and punctual attendance. It 
is too frequently the case that boys and girls are 
sent to school when they have nothing to do at 
home, and the school-room being the most con- 
“ venient place to send them, there they must go 
to be “out of the way.” Then of course they are 
sent one day and kept at home the next, as cir- 
cumstances will admit, and not as the real benefit 
of the children requires. A very little reflec- 
‘tion will satisfy any one that this course is inju- 
rious both to children and school. The absentee 
not only loses by it, but it has a deleterious influ- 
ence over the whole class, as they are in advance 
of him, and he is unprepared to recite, by the 
loss of the previous lessons; and his disconnected 
and lifeless answers become an impediment to 
the whole school. It is impossible for any teach- 








er to impart new light to these comet-like pupils— 
comet-like, for they appear and disappear, and no 
mathematician can calculate their re-appearance. 

Parents should remember that it is impossible 
for teacliers to advance their children, unless they 
secure a constant attendance. Let as strenuous 
efforts be made to secure a regular attendance at 
school, as some make to have their children at- 
tend balls and dancing schools, and we feel as- 
sured that rain or snow would not cause so ma- 
ny vacant seats in our school-rooms. 

There is another habit too prevalent among pa- 
rents, of listening to all the trifling complaints of 
children, and censuring the teacher in their pres- 
ence, which tends directly to impair his influence 
in the school-room. Many are unconscious of 
the influence they exert, by confiding in all the 
trifling troubles, and sympathizing in all the 
wrongs to which they may or may not have been 
subject. Children are so easily biased, and so 
often fancy and say things which exist only in 
imagination, that giving any encouragement, eith- 
er by silent or open consent, should be strongly 
guarded against, for it is not only derogatory to 
the good of the school, but is forming in children 
habits that will annoy them through life. Prob- 
ably but few are aware of the nature and extent 
of the influence they exert, directly or indirectly, 
upon their children, who are such creatures of 
imitation that they endeavor to utter the same 
sentiments they hear advanced at the fireside. 

We do not wish to convey the idea that teach- 
ers are always in the right, or that they always 
do things in the most prudent manner. They are 
but human beings, and like every other class of 
men are possessed of human frailties. There is, 
probably, no other person whose actions are so 
closely scanned and so grossly misrepresented, as 
those of the teacher. He may pursue that course 
which his experience dictates, and an interest in 
the welfare of his children prompts him to do, 
yet he is, perhaps, censured by one family as 
being too severe with their children—by another, 
as being too lax—or by a third, as being par- 
tial; by one parent, as urging upon their chil- 
dren too many studies—by another, too few. 

From what cause does this complaint of pa- 
rents proceed ? From being frequently at the 
school-room ?—by no means; but from the ex- 
aggerated statements of interested individuals— 
from the pupils themselves. And many a teach- 
er, before he is aware of it, is tried, and found 
guilty, and almost executed, without a chance of 
self-defence, and no doubt unconscious of any 
deviations for which he has been so unjustly 
treated. ; 

But, says one, is the teacher always in the 
right, and children in the wrong? Undoubtedly 
not, for, as we have stated before, he has his 
frailties. But if parents think the teacher has 
done wrong, would it not be better to go directly 
to him, and in a spirit of kindness make known 
their feelings, than to expose him to the public 
gaze and scandal, when no injustice to their 
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children was intended or committed? If any 
parties should labor with united heart and hand, 
it certainly should be parents and teachers. Their 
main object should be to train up arid educate 
their children, that they may become useful and 
intelligent members of society — Tecumseh Her- 
ald. 











Ladies’ Department. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES. 


Ash Grove, March 29. 

Besides suggesting the propriety of selecting 
suitable colors when yo buy clothing, I would 
give a few hints in regard to the materials. Be 
not parsimonious. My neighbor, Martha, (who 
by the way, is not over-nice in anything,) once 
said she meant to have a “fine dress,” she al- 
ways liked to see them, but “tlie trimmings cost 
so much!” Whereupon she purchased a beau- 
tiful Marino, but took trimmings far inferior to 
it. She concluded she might as well have them 
for she “ got ’em for almost nothing.” It so 
happened that she was not skilled in using the 
needle; but in her own phraseology, she could 
not afford “to have a mantemaker,” for she had 
paid so much for the dress. In this economical 
mood, she put it together herself, well satisfied, 
because it was new and cost twelve dollars. 

Now, my dear friends, you must not scowl], and 
say among yourselves, “That is some extrava- 
gant old.maid,” for in truth, I hope Iam not 
guilty of being extravagant, and as for old-maid- 
ism, 1 have scarcely arrived at the “first turning 
point,” although I entertain a high respect 
for the sisterhood. I only wanted to remark that 
[ thought adress better not be trimmed, than 
spoiled by something inappropriate. Perhaps 
you never saw an elegant silk dress ornamented 
with cheap cotton fringe; or a fine white one 
trimmed : with two-penny cotton edging, with a 
gold watch dangling at the belt. I hope I never 
shall again. How much prettier a plain calico 
is, than such anone! Do not suppose that I 
condemn the use of cotton edgings—not at all. 
I like them in their place, and consider French 
embroidered, or home worked edgings very ele- 
gant, quite nice enough to trim dresses ; but I 
do not like to see cotton lace on linen handker- 
chiefs. It were better to put linen lace on cot- 
ton handkerchiefs. Do not however attempt a 
nicety you do not sustain. It is only a too great 





fondness for finery, which induces some to com— 
mit such follies. Remember that “simplicity is 
elegance.” You cannot make up the lack of in- 
telligence and knowledge, by a profusion of dress. 
And if you wish to appear in elegant attire, you 
need not be anxious to wear many laces, or rib- 
bands, or flowers; but let what you do wear be 
respectably good. 
A nice bonnet adds much to the appearance of 

a lady in the street. Some good people do not 
seem to remember this. i would not recom- 
mend one, fixed up with flowers and laces, 
and ribbands. all at once. Too much trimming 
spoils a hat. Flowers are very pretty, but too 
much ribband with them spoils the charm. _Al- 
ways wear aclean bonnet. If you cannot af- 
ford to buy new ribbands, keep your old ones _ in 
order, even if you are obliged to wash them. A 
lady is never in good taste if she wears a shabby 
hat—let her dress and shawl be ever so nice. If 
shobby bonnets are horrible, so are soiled and 
ragged gloves and shoes. Keep your gloves 
mended, and do not sit chewing them during 
church service. If I desired to practice econo- 
my, should not follow the example of ladies 
whom | have seen, who walk out in fine slippers 
a mile or two, and cull flowers with new gloves 
on. Itis shocking to see such an abuse of mon- 
ey, (which is nowhere very plenty,) besides, a 
lady cannot walk thus slippered but few hours 
during the most pleasant summer days, without 
risking her health. It is the mark of a lady to 
be always clad according to the circumstance in 
which she is placed. She would not dress in 
Satin to go on her missions of charity, or show 
her beautiful parasol by spreading it when the 
sun was not shining. When travelling, she 
would not display her jewelry, either by putting 
her finger rings outside her gloves, (as I have ' 
seen) or wearing a whole box full of trappings at 
the breakfast table. Neither would she be seen 
walking in the rain, in full dress, unless having 
been caught out accidentally, and then she 
would’nt draggle her clothes, out of false modes- 
ty. She would put aside her green veil, if she 
saw she was meeting an acquaintance, and that 
without reluctance- She would also dress accor- 
ding to the weather, not appearing in worsted 
on a sultry summer day, or light muslin, on a 
shivering cold morning. Nor would she travel 
in light colored shoes, or equip herself in white 
fora ride. Specimens of this kind have passed 
my home on a Fourth of July morning, but by 
night-fall, have retured all drenched in rain and 
mud—shocking! 

Erratum—In my first letter—last paragrah, and 
second line, substitute “tight” for the word light 

KATE. 
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NEW VOLUME, 


This No. commences Vol. 2d, of New Series. 
Within the past year, the subject of wheat grow- 
ing has been pretty thoroughly investigated and 
discussed. The readersof the “Farmer” have 
become acquainted with the views and practices of 
some of the best farmers in the West, not only 
upon the subject of wheat growing, but upon al- 
most every subject of agricultural interest. 

The subject of improving our stock of horses 
and cattle, is, no doubt, deserving of more atten- 
tion than it has heretofore received, and we hope 
that correspondents who have had experience,and 
who are engaged in improving their stock, will 
communicate freely with the “Farmer,” on this 
important subject. 

The subject of manures and manuring, are 
matters which cannot be alluded to, too often.— 
The use of muck, of which we have such an 
abundance, in this State,deserves especial consid- 
eration and trial. 

To Subscribers in Arrears-—Dear Friends:—- 
Promises which have been made to you in re- 
ference to the character of the Farmer, have been 


fulfilled to the very letter; you have read the 
paper, many of you, three years, without paying 
one cent—not your own paper,in any sense, but 
that of those who have paid up. Now, we are 
not of that class who can beg or coax, but we 
ask each one in arrears, in a manly way to pay for 
what they have had. The character of the 
“ Michigan Farmer,” is established; its virtues 
known; its reputation for practical worth shall be 
sustained; and now friends, “‘if you like the secu- 
rity,” send along “the dust.”—C. B. 





Hydraulic Churn—We witnessed this morn- 
ing the operation of this new churn. It is very 
cheap, and simple in its construction, and we 
should think not liable to get out of repair. The 
usual time required for churning is 15 to 25 
minutes. The operation this morning, with sweet 
¢ream, continued about 23 minutes. The gentle- 
man who has the right for this Stale, will soon 


commence traveling, for the purpose of introdu- 
cing his churn among our farmers. . There is no 
iron about the churn, consequently there will be 
nv iron-rust to trouble, nor necessity for oil. We 
shall give a drawing in our next No.—C. B. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NUMBER 1. 


CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 


Bristo. CHANNEL, May 28th 3851. 

You may have wondered, that so much time 
should elapse before any tidings should reach you 
from me, this side the Atlantic. In making ar- 
rangements for my passage in New York, I hesi- 
tated much, whether to take a steamer, or one of 
the packet ships. The small difference in price 
was no consideration, the sailing packets having 
meanly taken advantage of what they supposed 
would be the rush to the world’s fair, to raise 
their price about one-third, while the steamers 
took passengers at their usual rates. I had at 
one time, my passage engaged upun a steamer, 
but through the advice of friends wMo had cross- 
ed in both steamers and packets, and who assur- 
ed me that there was no such thing as sleeping 
upon a steamer, or being comfortable in any way, 
if the weather was atall rough, 1 changed my 
purpose, and embarked upon a British packet- 
ship for Bristol. I found that I should have quite 
as good company as upon the steamer. 

I have had what would have been, for the most 
part, a very pleasant, though somewhat protract- 
ed voyage, had I not been afflicted throughout the 
whole of it with severe illness. When I left N, 
York,l had not been in better health for years,and 
joyfully did I welcome the day fixed for our de- 
parture. I had provided as the companions of 
my voyage those great agricultural chemists, 
Davy, Chaptal amd Boussingalt, and that insuffer- 
able chatter-box, Dickens, (conceited, travelled 
fool!) &c., &c., together with port folio, pen and 
ink, some quires of paper, and all the et ceteras 
of a regular campaign, scarcely dreaming of an 
hour’s interruption upon the whole voyage. 

But scarcely had the shores of my beloved 
country faded upon my vision, when I was ne- 
cessiated to betake myself to my berth, and for 
ten days I never rose, except to have my bed 
made, nor took any nourishment, except to sip a 
little gruel, and even that would not be long upon 
my stomach, nor has it been much better since.— 
It was sea-sickness at first, and then soon follow- 
ed a general derangement of the billiary organs, 
occasioned by violent vomiting, such as brought 
me tothe verge of the grave in the fall of 1847. 
It was almost impossible to get medicine to take 
effect, and it seemed inevitable, at one time, that 
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I should find a grave beneath the billows, or lin- 
ger only todie upon a far foreign shore. But 
medicine finally prevailed, (though nothing short 
of a thorough mercurial course),and | became so 
far relieved as to be able to be about the ship 
more or less during the remainder of the passage ; 


though suffering much, I am now slowly conva- 
lescent, and anticipate better health, after my re- 
covery, than I enjoyed before. I shall not dare 
to venture to the world’s Fair, until I am better 
than I am now. 

I shall ever dread sea voyages after this, but 
there are two still before me which I cannot 
avoid. My visit to Egypt and Eastern Asia, I 
cannot dispense with, and that, with my return 
to my native land, will probably end all my trou- 
bles at Sea, should indeed, that kind Providence 
which has been over me hitherto, sustain and car- 
ry me through. 

When first taken down, the thought of being in 
such a situation among strangers, and on ship- 
board,too, when few comforts can be had at best, 
was distressing enough. But I did not languish 
long in this condition before the voice of human 
kindness fell sweetly, (O how pei gk upon my 
ear, and I found that | had not to go all the way 
across the Atlantic to be recognized as a blood 
relation by those of different Nations, languages 
and tongues. 

“You are very sick, sir—can I do anything for 
you?” said a voice, in tones sweet as ever fell 
from an angel’s lips, and there stood the being 
who uttered it, and who seemed almost like a 
messenger sent from another world; and during 
the entire voyage he continued his kind atten- 
tions. When first opened my eyes in the mor- 
ning, he was at my bed-side, and at frequent in- 
tervals through the day, he was there with his 
smiling face, and cheerful voice, and helping hand 
and those Jast words, as he retired to rest late 
at night, “a good night—rest to you, sir;”” O how 
sweetly did they vibrate through all my soul !— 
He was an Englishman. 

On one of those gloomy days, as I lay, in my 
infantile weakness, wrapped in dreamy slumber, 
raising with considerable effort, my heavy eye- 
lids, | beheld a form bending over me with a 
countenance lit up with the sympathies of a noble 
soul. It wasa young man of twenty-five, his 
words were in broken English, and scarcely in- 
telligile, but more musical to my ear than would 


have been the most polished periods of native} ( 


tongue. He inquired how I was, and said that 
he had provided some of the choicest brandies 
and wines, oranges, lemons. &c., as an antidote to 
sea-sickness, and that anything he had was at my 
service. His generous sympeathies were all that 
could be of any use $o me then, but when my 
disease had passed the crisis, his wines and bran- 
dies, were of essential service in restoring my 
wasted strength. Finding thatI designed visit- 
ing the continent, and having learned what 





was the object of my visit, he invited and urged 
me to spend the next winter at his father’s Cas- 
tle in Germany, where he has a farm of 5,000 
acres on which are three hundred horses, three 
thousand head of cattle, &c. Upon inquiry, I 
learned that his father is a German nobleman, of 
immense wealth, and considerable notoriety as a 
Statesman, having acted in the capacity of Prime 
Minsister to the King of Prussia. Accompany- 
ing him was a young man from Amsterdam, who 
was equally kind and attentive, and who invifed 
me to visit Amsterdam, and offered to accompany 
me over the different parts of Holland. They 
are cousins, and hail been travelling together for 
two years in the United States. 

I have no thought of turning aside from the 
great object of my visit to Europe, to }ounge ‘away 
my time at castles, but I have no doubt that these 
are fortunate acquaintances for me, considered in 
subservience tothe accomplishment of that object. 
The young man first spoken of, spends most of 
his time at Paris, and he has’ made me promise 
to be at Paris in October, the Vintage season 
in France; when he will accompany me to differ- 
ent parts of the vine-growing sections of that 
country, and as he is well versed in the French 
language, and understands all the dialects of the 
country, he will doubtless be of great service 
tome. He also offers to accompany me to Ber- 
lin, the capital of Prussia and to Vienna, the 
capital of Austria, in both of which places he has 
resided, his father owning property there, and on 
to Italy, and that is a route which I had designed 
to take. He had studied all the different pro- 
fessions, simply as an accomplishment, and was 
of essential service to me by his medical skill. 

Nor are these the only pleasant remini- 
cences connected with the kindness shown in my 
sickness, by persons of different countries. A 

entleman and his lady from the Canary Islands, 
(Spanish) who performed many little offices of 
kindness for me, will long be cherished in grate- 
ful remembrance. 

First glimpse of England.—The first glimpse 
I had of England, was Sandy Island, situated at 
the entrance of this channel, which is a solid 
rock, rising abruptly out of the ocean, to the 
height of 500 feet, and about 3 miles long by 14 
broad, surmounted upon its highest elevation by 
a light house, the top of the Island being covered 
by soil, which is cultivated by its occupant and 
owner, who is also proprietor of the light-house. 
All the light-houses upon the English coast, ex- 
cept the Eddy Stone, being private property, for 
the benefit of which, each vessel passing in and 
out, has to pay an enormous toll.) 

Soon appeared in the blue distance upon the 
right, the mountains of Cornwall, terminating in 
Land’s End, the South-western extremity of 
England, and farther up was dimly seen the coast 
of Devonshire. 

We are now passing up the Bristol channel— 
upon our right rise the verdant hills of Devon- 
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shire, and Somersetshire, and upon our left is 
presented a gentle slope, which seems to extend 
back for miles, without much elevation, its green 
fields being partitioned off by hedges, and occu- 
pied by flocks and herds;—it is Wales, whose 
mountains rise to view in the back-ground, and 
alittle farther up the channel, push their bold 
front to the water’s edge. O ravishing sight, to 
eyes so long unused to look abroad upon the 
green earth, smiling in freshness and beauty, un- 
der the hand of cultivation! 

I send you a few letters which I have written 
at intervals, upon my voyage, as my strength 
wouldadmit. They have been penned in great 
weakness and no inconsiderable degree of pain, 
but have served to beguile the tedium of our long 
passage. 

Respectfully yours, 
WARREN ISHAM. 


P.S. And here we are, at the mouth of the 
Avon, on which stands Bristol, 5 miles up—the 
narrow, “slow-winding Avon,” not more than 10 
rods across,—on the right and left bank, are hun- 
dreds of sheep, nibbling the green herbage, and 
back lies field after field, rising in the distance 
by an easy and graceful slope, into a delightful 
range of high lands, all covered with verdure, 
while, to the north, on the opposite side of the 
channel we have just left, rise from the water’s 
edge the mountains of Wales, cultivated to their 
very summits. But, here comes an iron river- 
steamer, (a little, narrow, sharp-pointed thing,) 
and floats by us like a fish, and there comes an- 
other and another, and another—some going one 
way and some the other, and frequently passing 
us with great difficulty. And there is an orchard 
of young and thrifty apple trees, nicely trimmed 
and limed, a lovely spectacle, often seen in our 
own country. And here rise the ledges almost 
perpendicularly upon each side of the river, to 
an immense height, and there stands perched 
upon them, Clifton, regarded, altogether, as the 
most romantic place in all England, the village, 
or city, rising from tide water, street after street, 
to the very summit, one row of buildings peering 
above, and overlooking another. It is a great 
watering place. But I must stop again. W. I. 


NUMBER II. 


CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 


A STORM UPON THE SEA. 

I have been so tumbled over and mixed up, 
since I have been upon the ocean, that I know 
not whether I shall be able to get out an idea 
right side up. “Life on the ocean wave,”’ is very 
pretty in the parlor—very, very. And I confess, 
that with all the sombre shades which I had sup- 
posed to pertain to the reality, my fond imagina- 
tion had clothed it with not a little of the roman- 
tic and delightful. 











I had been tossed up and down the rather 
large fish ponds which border our beautiful pen- 
insula, and had enjoyed the wild sport of their 
truant waters, as they played responsive to the 
storm. 

I had dashed along the Atlantic coast, and had 
witnessed the play of the elements off those 
fearful capes which are the terror of the mariner. 
But I had a desire to look farther abroad upon 
this vast reservoir of waters—to get out upon 
its heaving bosom, and, far away from coast or 
Island against which to be dashed—see old 
Ocean, lashing himself into fury, shaking his 
hoary locks, and roaring in terrible wrath. 

Is there wrong in the indulgence of such a 
desire? In a well built and well managed vessel, 
in mid-ocean, there is little to be apprehended— 
and then,where else,in all this little world of ours 
can be witnessed such a display of the wonders 
of creation? And what tho’, in the prosecution 
of the great ends of life, we should find a grave 
beneath the billows—could we not sleep as sweet- 
ly there, as beneath the clods of the valley—aye, 
and wake as readily, and rise as triumphantly, in 
the resurrection morn, at the sound of the last 
trump? We speak of “the pearly deep,” but 
gems far more precious than pearls, will then be 
brought up from ocean’s depth’s, to glitter in the 
diadem of the Saviour. 

Well, I have had my desire, I have witnessed 
a storm upon the ocean, in all its dreadful fury, 
and am satisfied—fully, and, were my poor pow- 
ers of description equal to the task, you should 
witness ittoo. They would stagger under the 
attempt, but I will try to give you some faint 
glimpses of it as it was. 

Imagine then one of the finest mornings which 
ever rose upon the world, clear, serene, delight- 
ful. How placidly sleeps the mighty deep be- 
neath the bright beams of the rising sun! How 
gently beams its broad bosom, as it rests in its 
quiet slumbers, and how sweetly the soft and 
mellow breeze plays upon and kisses its many 
dimpled check! Gentle, lovely ocean, how like 
a lamb thou art! And thou sweet, soft, sighing 
zephyr, how like those, methinks, which fanned 
the walks of Eden! But look yonder,—see the 
gathering tempest—higher and higher it rises, 
onward, and onward it comes, the heavens are 
turned to blackness; the sleeping abyss awakes 
into rage and boils like a pot, and our noble ship; 
see, how she drives before the storm, pitching, 
tumbling, careering and righting, and again 
pitching, tumbling, careering and righting, and 
again, and again and again; and see that mighty 
wave, as it strikes her in her very forehead, and 
sends what seems a death-quiver thro’ all her 
length, but lo, she holds on her course as tho’ 
nothing was the matter, now lifting up her 
noble prow high above the raging waters, and 
now plunging it beneath the foaming abyss— 
now giving way, and accommodating herself to 
the resistless force of the waves, and now gallant- 
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ly meeting them, and plowing her resistless way 
thro’ them, while they meet and dash around 
her, and sweep in avenging fury over her decks, 
burying her ina liquid grave—but see, she 
comes out like a duck,and again dances upon the 
raging waters. 

Come with me now, and sit here upon this sofa, 
and holding fast, look up thro’ the sky-light of 
the ship, and see that mountain wave hanging 
over her now, and threatening to swallow her up. 
But lo, as the mighty mass presses upon her, 
she careers upon her side, it passes underneath 
her, and lo, she is riding proudly upon its back. 

But hold, what is the matter now? Why 
nothing, only our noble ship has been tripped up, 
and has fallen into “the troughs of the sea,” and 
you would think the great globe itself were rock- 
ing upon its axis beneath you. And there she 
lies rolling like a log, at the mercy of the waves, 
having apparently given up the struggle, and 
resigned herself to her fate. But wait, she is 
only watching her opportunity, and, at the lucky 
moment, she darts out like an eel, and is again 
battling with the storm. 

Night came on, and hung her gloomy curtains 
around us, and I confess, that a shadow passed 
over my soul, as the last rays of the cheerful light 
of day went out in the development of the storm, 
but rather the spirit of the tempest seemed to 
gather up his energies, and to come down upon 
us with accumulated power, as the darkness of 
night increased. The wind seemed to be let 
loose with increased fury, at every breath of the 
tempest, while our gallant ship staggered and 
reeled, as she worried her devious way amid the 
billows, which broke more and more fiercely up- 
her, as the darkness of night thickened around 
us. All was confusion, uproar and affright with- 
in—women shrieked, children screamed, and 
stout hearts quailed. 

At this fearful crisis I looked out, and O, what 
a scene of terrible grandeur! The tempest howl- 
ed from above, the deep hollowed from beneath, 
and our trusty ship, now riding upon a monster 
wave, in a moment, pitched from it, and went 
down, down, down—surely, thought I(at the 
instant,) as the dark waves lifted themselves up 
on high all around her—surely, she is going to 
the bottom now—but she rose like a cord, and 
not a wave was suffered to come near her decks. 
Nobly did she rise that time, and sublimely 
stride her way over the opposing billow. But 
this was only one of a conctant succession of her 
triumphs. But how long will she be able to hold 
out? Willshe never tire and give up the con- 
test? These were questions which I was willing 
should be left to herself to answer, for I felt as- 
sured, that she would “outride the storm.” 

In the excitement of the occasion, I had for- 
gotten that I was a sick man—I retired to my 
berth exhausted, but with difficulty kept myself 
init. It verily seemed as thio’ the elements had 
broken loose from all controlling power, and had 
rushed back into their original chaos, and, with- 





out form and void, were warring against each 
other in their maddened fury, and were tossing 
the ship hither and thither in the wild uproar.— 
Nor scarcely less did chaos reign within.— 
Heavily and gloomily, (and O how parsimonious- 
ly,) were doled out to us the hours of that long- 
to-be-remembered night. 

But they were measured out to us until 
midnight, when there were some indications that 
the fury of the storm was near being spent—and 
so it was verily—gradually the wind lulled away, 
the commotion without and within subsided by 
slow degrees, and the elements, as tho’ tired and 
exhausted, settled down in calm repose. Morn- 
ing broke, and O what a morning that was—and 
the sun, as he rose in placid beauty, and flung 
his mild beams athwart the glossy deep, as it 
rolled quietly and lazily in mighty swells 
around us—did ever so beauteous an orb rise 
upon the world before? And the faces all light- 
ed up, and the voices too, so sweetly mingling 
their mutual congratalations, O how delightfully 
did they contrast with the look and the howl of 
despair of the previous night. From 
many a lip fell, that morning, audible expres- 
sions of gratitude to that great and good Being 
who had kept us as in the hollow of his hand, 
while we were permitted to look out upon such a 
wonderful exhibition of his power. 

“His way is inthe whirlwind and in the storm, 

And the clouds are the dust of his feet.” 

And yet, I must say, that, terrific as was the 
scene, and reluctant as I should be to pass thro’ 
another such, I nevertheless enjoyed it not a 
little. Having the fullest confidence in our cap- 
tain, (noble fellow) and in the strength of his 
magnificent ship, and having all the sea-room that 
heart could wish, I felt almost as safe as tho’ I 
had been in Noah’s ark, especially when [ re- 
flected that the great Jehovoh was himself riding 
upon the storm, with his hand resting calmly up- 
on the helm. 

Yours truly, 
Warren Isuam. 





NUMBER III. 


ONE DAY IN ENGLAND. 


Bristot, England, May 29th, ’51. 

Well, I have spent a day in England, and have 
set myself down to write about it. I thought 
over with me all those republican antipathies with 
which I was born, and which have “grown with 
my growth, and strengthened with my strength,’’ 
altho’ I had endeavored so far to put them to 
sleep that 1 might be prepared to appreciate what 
was good and valuable under the monarchical 
governments of the old world. Judging, how- 
ever, from one day’s experience, I greatly fear, 
that I shall not be able to keep thema sleep 
long. Within the first half hour after my arri- 
val, I was directed, in reply to inquiries, to pass 
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up Prince street, cross King street, go down 
Duke street, up Charlotte street, cross the 
Q ueen’s place, &c., &c., which certainly would 
have been an overdose for my American stomach, 
but for the civilities which I have received, and 
which operated as a cordial, to some extent. 

This is a land of law and order, and yet with- 
in two hours after my arrival, I witnessed a case 
of Lynch,law, executed in fine style. Passing 
along the street which lies upon the river, I no. 
ticed a well dressed and rather fine looking man, 
with a rope in his hand, and a knotat the end of 
it, which he commenced applying without mercy 
to a young man in his shirt sleeves, a lad about 
sixteen, while there were two or three others 
backing him up, allin the street. The boy 
showed what fight he could, but was being most 
unmercifully beaten. Suspecting how the mat- 
ter stood, and taking pity on the poor boy,! step- 
ped up and told the man to desist, or I would 
have him before the police in less than ten min- 
utes. In an instant he ceased applying the rope, 
and turning around apologised, by saying, that 
the boy had been very troublesome about his 
premises, and there seemed to be no other way to 
manage him. I told him that was avery poor 
way, andat the same time [ told the boy to go 
home, and he bounded off in quick time. 

I mention this circumstance, not to show, that 
the spirit of insubordination to law prevails here, 
but the reverse. The man showed great trepid- 
ation at the idea of being brought before the po- 
lice. No country in the world has so well organ- 
ized acivil police, as England. Of thisI was 
aware, or [should not have made so bold. It is 
very rare, that a rogue escapes detection. I am 
told, that so perfect is the organization of the po- 
lice in the city of London, that if any thing is 
stolen, within fifteen minutes from the time it is 
known to the police, it is communicated to every 
pawn-broker, and every dealer to whom the arti- 
cle would be at all likely to be offered, through- 
out the whole of that vast metropolis, and that it 
is seldom that it is not eedviiel, 

A few years ago, a man by the name of Taz- 
will, returned from the East Indies, where he 
had resided, with a large fortune, and settled 
about a hundred and fifty miles from London, 
having brought with him a female, who occupied 
a small house alone upon a retired part of his es- 
tate. This female was found dead in the house 
one morning, while a bottle of porter and a 
couple of tumblers stood upon the table, the bot- 
tle being partly emptied. Examination was 
made, and it was discovered that she had been 
poisoned with arsnic. Tazwill had not been seen 
to go near the house, but he was suspected, taken 
up and examined, but nothing found against 
him. Months passed away, and at length it was 
discovered by the police, (who had been at work 
the whole time) that just before the death of the 
female, Tazwill purchased arsenic at one of the 
smallest drug stores, in one of the most obscure 
streets in the out-of-the-way parts of London, a 








hundred and fifty miles from his residence. He 
was identified by the druggist, tried, condemned, 
and executed. This is but an instance showing 
the perfection of their police system, not only in 
large cities, but all over the country. 

Bristol is a,very ancient city; the people here 
say, that its history can be traced to the reign of 
Brennus, a king of Brittain who flourished 330 
years before the christian era, which was 2200 
years ago, and it bears visible marks of very 
great antiquity. It has a population of about 
170,000, spread over‘an area of three fourth 
miles by two and a half, divided into acclivities, 
inclined plains, &c., and is located upon the river 
Avon, which is navigable only at tide water, the 
tide rising here 23 efeet. The buildings are of 
stone and very substantial. It does not make 
as fine an appearance as our cities of the same 
size, but there are many buildings about it, of 
more costly architecture, and more imposing in 
appearance, than are tobe found among us. The 
Bristalians claim for it the rank of the second 
city in England, but it is far from deserving that 
distinction. Clifton, spoken of in my last, is 
properly a part of Bristol. 

Bristol has the distinction of being the birth 
place of Hannah More, Admiral Penn, and Se- 
bastian Cabot, the great Navigator, whose expe- 
dition, which resulted in the discovery of New- 
foundland, was fitted out by the citizens of the 
place. At this point, the Danes, found entrance 
into England in the time of the first Edward, 
but were finally driven back with terrible slaugh- 
ter by that monarch. Here Queen Eleanor was 
imprisoned in a castle forty years by the monster 
king John, and the Jew Abraham was here con- 
fined in the same castle by the same monster, and 
had one tooth a day knocked out till he submit- 
ted to pay the enormous sum demanded of him 
1 castle was razed to the ground byCrom- 
well. 

There is no daily paper in this city, nor in any 
other city in England, except London. There 
are only five weeklies here, high duties preven- 
ting the multiplication of papers in England. 

After dinner, I went in company with my 
German friend and his cousin, (spoken of in my 
last,) to ramble an hour or two in the Bristol 
Zoological garden, located upon the heights of 
Clifton. Entering the cab, we ascended Park 
street which rises at nearly an elevation of forty 
five degrees, walled up on either side with mas- 
sive stone buildings. Upon the eminence stands 
the asylum for the blind, an immense gothic 
structure, of surpassing architectural beauty, and 
onward as we drove, appeared a great number 
of magnificent private residences up on the re- 
ceding high-lands adjoining the city. Passing 
Clifton, and having taken a look from its awful 
heights, we entered the garden, where we found 
allsorts of wild beasts, “fowls and creeping 
things,” together with most beautiful shrubbery 
among which run the winding gravel walks, and 
in the middle of which is a beautiful little lake, 
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studded with green Islets, and occupied by water 
fowl of every description, and in the middle of 
that a fountain in full play—a lovely and roman- 
tic scene truly. Why have we no such thing 
attached to our American cities? Even New 
York, with its six or seven hundred thousand in- 
habitants, has no Zoological garden. Returning, 
we passed a steamboat in the process of building, 
which is considerably longer than was the Great 
Britain, which was lost on the coast of Ireland, 
and which was also built here, and cost over 
half a million of dollars. 

Nothing can exceed the vigilance of the cus- 
tom house officers. They board a vessel, as 
soon as she enters the mouths of the rivers, and 
never leave her till everything has been examin- 
ed. Our trunks were taken to the custom house 
to be searched. My trunk, however, seemed to 
engage the attention of the custom house officers 
more than its contents; they expressed their ad- 
miration of it, both for.its strength and beauty, 
and yet it was nothing more than a common,brass 
knobbed, twelve dollar, American trunk. 

But I must, close, without having half finished 
my first day’s impressions of England. 

Respectfully yours, 
Warren Isnam. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Western Horticultural Review, Dr. John A. 
Warder, Editor; published monthly at Cincinnati. 
$3 per Year. No. 7. 

lt is with much satisfaction that we present 
this new periodical to the notice of our readers 
Fruit growing in the West is yearly becoming of 
greater pecuniary importance. The vineyards 
of Ohio already begin to rival those of the Rhine; 
and none but persons engaged in the business 
have any idea of the large trade carried on in 
dried apples and peaches. The export of fresh 
fruit to Europe and to the West Indies is no small 
item; and the greater part. of the South-West, 
Texas and Mexico, must depend upon the North 
for their apples, as we depend upon them for 
oranges, lemons and bananas. From the table 
given the last Congressional ‘‘Report on the 
finances” we learn, that during the year 1849, 
4,085,938 gallons of wine, valued at $1,233,895 
at the place of importation, were received from 
abroad into the United States, costing the actual 
consumers probably four millions of dollars; and 
the prime cost of which had to be sent out of the 
country, probably in silver. to pay forit. A wri- 
ter in the “Patent Office Report” for 1850, just 


’ published, thus speaks of the value of fruit: “It 


is my belief that one of the true sources of agri- 
cultural wealth at the North, is to be found in the 


cultivation of apple orchards. It has already be- 
come a prominent object of attention in some 
parts of New England, and requires only to be 
appreciated to become vastly more interesting as 
well as profitable. But facts are more valuable 


than theories. ° fF + 

The orchard of Mr. J. Robinson, Chester, N. 
H., covers about 2 acres of land. The trees are 
only from 20 to 25 feet apart, and the fruit is 
principally Baldwin and Russet. The product in 
1849 was 260 barrels of marketable apples, that 
were sold at home for $2,62 per barrel, giving 
more than $680. In the year 1847, Mr. R. re- 
fused the offer of $600 for his apples upon the 
trees. I have charge of a small orchard in the 
same town, covering about half anacre. In 1847 
Iselected 5 bbls. of the fruit of it, and sold the 
rest for $100 on the tree. In 1849, I gathered 
55 bbls. for which | realized $125 beyond all ex- 
peses. Ih 1848, 1,747 bbls. of dried apples and 
459 bbls. dried peaches, were imported into N. 
Orleans, down the river; and in 1847, “three 
millions, five hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
bushels of dried fruit, reached the Hudson River 
byCanals,valued at $320,364; and in 1838,12,628 
bbls. of green apples were imported into the city 
of St. Louis alone. 

These few facts are sufficient to awaken great- 
er attention, and to show that fruit growing is not 
a mere fancy pursuit, suited for wealthy ama- 
teurs, but that when properly managed, it is per- 
haps the most lucrative branch of agriculture 
known, requiring the least outlay and trouble.— 
But this properly managing, is the difficulty.—— 
Every one thinks that he knows how to grow a 
tree, and what kind to grow; whereas, in truth, 
—an we say it with some rather bitter expe- 
rience,—horticulture is a distinct pursuit by it- 
self, requiring study. experience and thought, to 
be successful init. This very apparent facility 
is and has long been the greatest bane to the far- 
mer; and if he could but be pursuaded that his 
orchard has its own difficulties and demands, its 
own peculiar knowledge, he would pay a deeper 
attention to it, and succeed better, as his yearly 
profits would show him. Now the best has its 
own peculiarities in fruit as well as in other 
things; and it often happens that an apple, which 
is excellent on the sea shore, is utterly worthless 
on the Lakes, or the Ohio; or a kind of man- 
agement suited for Rhode Island would be cer- 
tain death in Illinois. It is for this reason that 
we are pleased to have a Western Horticultural 
Journal. Eastern farming papers are not adapt- 
ed to us. They are written for a different lati- 
tude,and for different habits. They have to make a 
soil rich. We labor to make it poor. Our 
Eastern friends grow. what suits an Atlantic or 
European market. We grow what suits our own 
or a Southern one. For this reason we have 
always considered that he who followed Mr. 
Downing’s writings, in Michigan, would find him- 
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self swamped—however excellent they are for 
his own region. This Review is as well print- 
ed and illustrated as his. _It has as able contri- 
butors—indeed in Ohio we expect abler. It is 
suited for us. It is western and gives western 
experience, with western sympathies; and we 
sincerely hope that it will have universal western 
support. It enters into all topics connected 
with the orchard, vineyard and garden, and culls 
from other periodicals, American and Foreign 
whatever may be of service. The price, too, is 
really low. It forms a handsome monthly pam- 
phiet, on fine paper, of 46 large octavo pages, 
with engravings; and an illustrated cover; and 
presents a novelty in adding besides 16 pages of 
advertisements connected with farming and gar- 
dening in various parts of the country; and all 
this for only $3 a year. 


The Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical 
Agriculture &c., by H. Stephens F. R. 8. E. 
Author of the Book of the Farm, &c., assisted 
by John P. Norton, M. A. of New Haven, 
No 15, L. Scott & Co, New York, 1851. 

A more valuable work on agriculture,than this, 
was never written. Mr. Stephens, a thoroughly 
educated Scotch Farmer—and in Scotland farm- 
ers are educated for their profession as carefully 


as physicians for theirs—has devoted a consider- 
able portion of his life to the elucidation of agri- 
cultural principles, and the simplifying and im- 
proving the practical operation connected with 
them. A man of plain, clear, and earnest mind; 
free from affectation; accustomed to teaching 
young men placed upon his farm for the purpose ; 
he expresses himself in the simplest manner, and 
arranges his materials so as to prevent all confu- 
sion. He appears to have accumulated his infor- 
mation with the greatest industry; much is origi- 
nal, the result of his own or his friends’ experi- 
ments; and we doubt whether there is anything 
whatever connected with farming, worth know- 
ing, which Mr. Stephens has not presented to his 
readers. Itis an encyclopedia of the subject; 
and, so far as we can judge, of the most reliable 
character. Mr. Norton is already well known to 
American Farmers. A native of New Haven, 
Conn.; a pupil of Professor Silliman; an enthusi- 
ast in chemistry; he spent some three years in 
Scotland, under the instruction of the celebrated 
Professor Johnston; and we personally know the 
high opinion which the latter gentleman entertain- 
ed of his abilities, and character. His part in 
the work is confined to appendices, adapting the 
book to American readers. It is published by 
L. Scott & Co., of New York at $5, for the whole; 
and is afforded thus cheap by the importations of 
the original stereotype plates, and steel engrav- 
ings; the latter of which are by the most emi- 
nent English artists, and of the very highest 
merit. C. ° 
B@ Since the above was written we have re- 


ceived Nos. 16, 17 and 18 of the above named 





work. The publishers have incrgased the size 
of the last six numbers from 64 pages to 96, 
without increasing the price. This is indeed 
meritorious, and a thing that publishers seldom 
do. The public are indebted to Leonard Scott 
& Co. for their generosity. 


2 The Miscellany for June is replete with 
interest. It deserves an extensive patronage. 

{(>> From the Publisher, C. M. Saxton, N. Y. 
City, “The Complete Farmer” and “Youatt and 
Martin on Cattle.” The former is by Mr. Thos. 
G. Fessenden, former Editor of the N. E. Far- 
mer, and is peculiarly American, and its teach- 
ings eminently practical, and easy. 

The latter is a finished work and should be in 


the hands of every farmer. They are to be had 
in this city. 


DANGER OF THE MILLING INTEREST. 





The wide margin which has for two years past 
existed between the price of wheat in this State, 
and that of flour, and which experience shows to 
be constantly incroasing, is attoacting the general 
attention of business men, and the press, as the 
obvious effect of this state of things, if continued, 
will be ruin upon the milling interest of Michigan ; 
and as those having that interest in charge, have 
long been painfully aware of the fact, we have 
been surprised that no concerted step has been 
taken by those whose interests are affected, look- 
ing to aremedy. ‘The causes which operate to 
produce this state of things are obvious, around 
which no mystery is thrown, and are threefold; 
two of which are within the reach of remedy, if 
promptly taken hold of. 

It is the object of the miller, of course, not to 
attempt to equalize the relative prices of wheat 
and flour, by the depression of wheat, but by the 
elevation of flour to the standard of wheat: more 
he cannot ask, less he cannot live under. 

First, then, the millers should address them- 
selves to the work of improving in the manufac- 
ture of flour, until this article will compare favor- 
ably with the best “fancy” brands of New York 
flour, and next, not less important, he should take 
measures, through active and responsible houses 
in New York and Boston, to make his article 
known in the market. The following fact, for 
which we can vouch, upon the word of one of the 
most experienced produce dealers in Michigan, 
will convince ata glance, that Michigan flour is 
not always kept down by its inferiority to favorite 
grades of Genessee and other Eastern brands. 

A gentleman who is largely engaged in manu- 
facturing flour in the interior of New York, and 
who has been so fortunate as to establish for his 
mill a high reputation among favorite brands, 
unable to make as much of the article as he can 
sell, has been engaged for some months past, and 
is now engaged in this State in buying up cer- 
tain brands of Michigan flour, for the purpose of 
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taking it to New York, and there re-packing it 
into new barrels, upon which he places his own 
well known brand, for which flour, when so put 
up, he realizes from four to six shillings more per 
barrel than the very choicest kinds of Michigan 
flour, in the best order, will command under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

It is apparent, then, that Michigan millers are 
now suffering, not in reality from the inferiority of 
the article, but from want of a name, and a favor- 
able introduction to the market. An active and 
intelligent class of business men, such as com- 
pose the milling interest of Michigan, ought to be 
shrewd enough, if acting in concert, for a common 
purpose, to remedy this state of things. As flour 
increases in price, the shade of difference in favor 
of the choice brands becomes more and more de- 
fined, and the higher the article goes in market, 
the betier the “fancy” article sells, and the high- 
er the price. 

The second important cause to which the dis- 
crepancy between wheat and flour is owing, is to 
the discrimination made by the transportation in- 
terest of wheat. 

A boat, propellor or vessel, boarding at the 
ducks in Detroit, while it will charge fifteen cents 
to carry a barrel of flour to Buffalo, or thirty-five 
cents to carry on to Oswego or Ogdensburgh, 
will take the four bushels and a half of wheat 
which it takes to make that barrel of flour for 
nine cents to Buffalo, and for twenty-six cents to 
Ogdensburgh. 

It is the same thing with Railroad companies, 
only that the discrimination between the raw ma- 
terial and the manufactured article, is if possible, 
still more marked with them. 

This source of inequality, bearing against the 
miller, can and ought to be remedied, by an exact 
equalization of the respective freights of wheat 
and flour, which can operate unjustly upon none 
—which result, acommon and general effort upon 
behalf of the milling interest can accomplish. 

The last and least important reason for the dis- 
crepancy arisesout of the greater demand, higher 
price, and readier sale for the offal remaining 
from the mnnufacture of wheat into flour, at the 
seaboard than at home, the result of which is to 
invite the shipment of wheat in the berry for the 
purpose of manufacture there. , This cause is be- 
yond reach and without remedy, but is hardly 
important enough to be formidable, the others 
being removed. 


When itis considered that there are 3000 
men looking to mills’ for their subsistence, in this 
State, in the various capacities of millers, stave- 
makers, coopers and mill-wrights, besides many 
more remotely and contingently connected with 
that interest, and that not less than $3,000,000 
is invested in mills in this State, it will become 
obvious to all that the exigency which calls upon 
millers to protect themselves is urgent and imper- 
ative.—Adverliser of June 5th. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
AN INQUIRY—THE NEW SYSTEM. 
Mr. Editor: I perceive you have published some 
fragments of a former communication of mine in 
the May number of the “Farmer,” and should 
there be no objections, 1 should like to trouble 
you a little more. 
There are a few things in the Prize Essay of 
Mr. Isham, that I do not exactly understand, and 
as it is nearly time to commence plowing fallow, 
under the old system, I would be very much 
gratified if you, in the absence of Mr. Isham, or 
the farmers referred to, would give us a little 
more light, so as to enable us to adopt the new 
system. 

The Essay says, according to the farm-books 
of one of the farmers spoken of, the entire ex- 
pense of putting in a crop including the seed did 
not exceed two dollars the acre. This is so much 
less than it has generally cost me to get in a 
crop of wheat, 1 am anxious to know how its 
done; to plow my land the depth required by 
the new system, 10 or 12 inches, takes two hea- 
vy teams, and two hands; and in plowing 50 
acres will average about an acrea day. The ex- 
pense of two men, two teams, and use of plow 
is at least, a $1,50 a day, and when I come to 
add two cultivations, two harrowings, sowing and 
two bushels seed wheat, it amounts to so much 
more than the two dollars, that I begin to con- 
clude I know but little about wheat cultivation as 
yet. Before reading the supplement, I had con- 
cluded that the difference must be in the time 
the plowing was done, as the Essay says: “It is 
amazing to see to what extent the great mass of 
our farmers are wedded toa system so enslaving 
and so ruinous, which wears out the energies of 
both man and beast under the scorching heat ofa 
summer sun, and all for nothing, and less than 
nothing.” In another place, the Essay informs 
us, that, “Seldom have we known a season in 
which there did not come on a drouth just about 
the time the great summer-fallowing operation 
was going on, which packed the ground so hard 
as to make it almost impossible to plow at all.” 
But the supplement tells us that the proper time 
to is in the months of July or August. 

am curious to know what guarantee we have 
that the san is not as scorching, and the ground 
as likely to be dry and hard inJulyand August,as in 
May and June, the usual time for plowing fallow 
in this section! Isit not just as well under the 
new system, to plow in June as in August—if not 
why? 

fF vets much regret that, after the many good 
things that has been said in the Essay, to find the 
following paragraph in the supplement—more 
particularly, as it is to form a part of the trans- 
actions of the Michigan State Agricultural So- 
ciety: 

“We have been waiting to see if some snarl- 
ing invidious creature would not growl out some- 
ting !” 





This would seem intended to frighten us from 
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investigating the merits of the Essay, or asking 
any questions, for fear of being considered 
‘snarling and invidious.’ There is little danger 
of too much light, and it can do no hurt to point 
out what any one may consider imperfections in 
a wheat Essay, or any other essay, written by the 
editor or any body else, as our way to arrive at 
correct principles, is investigation, and error may 
be tolerated when reason is left free to combat it; 
at least, so thinks 
Your humble correspondent, D. 

Galesburgh, May 5th, 1851. 
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REPORT OF LENAWEE COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN, 


To the Pomological Congress, Cincinnati, 1850. 


BY W. H. SCOTT. 
Chairman of the General Fruit Committee : 

The Fruit Committee of the Lenawee County 
Society have but a meager report tomake. Un- 
til recently there has not been such an organiza- 
tion as the most effectually to exhibit the charac- 
ter of the fruit cultivation of this part of the 
State. Those who have been the most devoted 
to the improvement of fruits have generally found 
the result of their labors quite satisfactory, and 
have met with but few obstacles in the perfect 
maturing of most varietics. 

The grape is, perhaps, the only fruit that has 
not abundant time to come to full maturity. The 
Isabella and most of the more hardy varieties ri- 
pen before the severe frosts; but the Catawba 
often does not have sufficient time. 

The Variety of soils in southern Michigan is 
such that there is abundant opportunity to test 
the comparative advantages of each for orchards. 
So far as I have observed, no trees present a 
more thrifty appearance, and yield better, than 
those on soils rather inclining to clay with a 
mixture of gravel. Insects are much less trou- 
blesome than on the sand; and young trees, and 
especially the cherry, do not make a growth so 
disproportionately rank as on light soil. 

Taking all the fruits into consideration, the 
season has been full an average one in southern 
- Michigan. ‘The autumnal frosts came on so 

gradually last fall, that fruit buds were well ma- 
tured. In December the thermometer fell once 
to 3° below zero; in February, once to zero.— 
This was the coldest of the winter here. The uni- 
formity of the cold through the winter was most 
favorable for fruit buds. But March, April, and 
May, were xoted for severe frosts. There were 
elevenin May. Fortunately it was very dry, and 
the same injury was not done to the blossoms as 
if the month had been ordinarily wet. The peach 
orchards on rather low ground were seriously 








affected by these late spring frosts, and apples 
also in many instances. - The apple crop will not 
be more than an average one. 

Appies.—Good progress has been made. [ 
have not learned that any of the leading varieties, 
either in fruit or tree, have failed to do well 
where proper attention has been bestowed by the 
cultivator. The Quakers, who are among the 
oldest residents of Lenawee county, and consti- 
tute quite a large proportion of the thorough fruit 
growers in this region, have some of the finest 
apple ochards. These orchards have been plant- 
edon almost every variety of soil and locality 
capable of producing farm crops. I have seen 
none looking and producing better than those 
planted on clay, where the soil contained a mix- 
ture of gravel, and were sufficiently rolling to 
carry off quickly all surface water. The best 
mode of cultivation seems to be thorough plow- 
ing and no under crops. Insects have been un- 
usually troublesome the nast year. 

The summer apples most cultivated are the 
Yellow Harvest, Sweet Bough, Summer Queen 
and Spice Sweeting. Good specimens of the 
Early Strawberry, and Summer Rose, have been 
exhibited at the meetings of the society, but are 
not yet very generally cultivated. Among these 
none are gaining in popularity more rapidly or 
more deservedly than the Sweet Bough. Here 
the tree is always healthy, and bears generally a 
moderate crop of large and fair fruit. 

Among fall apples, the Fall Pippin, Autumn 
Pearmain, Rambo, Holland Pippins, and autumn 
Swaar, do well. Among the common winter ap- 
ples, so far as 1 have learned, none fail, The 
Newtown Pippin on clay soil does well. [have 
been told that there are trees on sandy land do- 
ing equally well, but have not seen them. Rhode 
Island Greenings invariably fine on either sand 
or clay. The Roxbury Russet, T'allman’s swee- 
ting, Yellow, Bellefleur, Spitzenburgh, English 
Russet, Swaar, Herefordshire Pearmain, Wine, 
Jonathan, Red and Black Gilliflower, are in most 
common cultivation. A choice of five of these 
would probably embrace the Khode Island Gree- 
ning, Spitzenburgh, Bellefleur, Roxbury Russet, 
and Swaar. 

ess commonly cultivated, but excellent, are 
the Westfield Seek-no-furthers and Belmont. I 
have not met with a cultivator of the Belmont 
who does not consider it either the best or among 
the best in a small list of winter apples. Next 
to this, all considered, place the Yellow Belle- 
fleur. The Northern Spy has not been suffi- 
ciently tested to speak of its merits. 


Pears —The finer varieties have been so 
rarely cultivated until recently, that little can be 
said. Young trees of the better sort are fast 
coming on, and in three or four years nearly all 
now noted in other places may be tested here.— 
So far, the pear has been very healthy,. and I 
have scarcely met with a case of blight. 

Pzacues.—More attention has been paid to 
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t his fruit.Nearlyall of the best varieties have been 
tested, and succeed admirably, both as to size 
and flavor, but good crops can not be depended 
on as often as in many other parts of the coun- 
try. Quite a number of seedlings have been 
exhibited. As more reliance can be placed on 
these, for regular bearers, and for hardiness, than 
on the budded sorts, there is a very general dis- 
position to encourage their cultivation. Orchards 
on high grounds have been quite overloaded. In 
some of the more elevated positions the crop has 
not failed since the trees commenced bearing ; 
while in neighboring orchards on grounds 20, 
30, or 40 feet lower, the trees have not borne 
oftener than one year in three. I have seen an 
excellent example the past season of the relative 
advantages of slight clevation and a proximity 
to water. From the river Raisin, asmall stream, 
there is a pradual ascent on one side of 25 or 30 
feet in three quarters of a mile. At that dis- 
tance the ascent is more abrupt to an elevation 
fifteen or twenty feet higher. On this highest 
ground the peach trees were loaded with fruit; 
just at its foot the trees have not borne; but as 
the river is approached the trees were more and 
more full, until quite near it they bore abundant- 
ly, Ihave heard of no cases of the Yellows.— 
No worse enemy has appeared than the Peach 
worm. 


Cuerries.—C(onsiderable attention has been 
paid to this fruit. Among the leading varieties 
the Black Tartarian has been as popular as any; 
though our fruit committee have thus far given 
the preference to the Black Eagle for flavor. — 
Fine specimens of the Napoleon Bigarreau, El- 
ton. Mayduke, American Amber, Manning’s 
Late Black Heart, Madison Bigarreau, Black 
Heart, Yellow Spanish, and White Bigarreau, 
have been exhibited; and several seedlings that 
may prove worthy of cultivation. ‘Trees are 
sometimes attacked by sap blight, but not so fre- 
quently asin many portions of the country, This 
disease has been most troublesome to trees hay- 
ing a very rapid growth when young, and on 
sandy land. 

Piums.—Many of our leading fruit cultiva- 
tors have exhibited a commendable perseverance 
in their efforts to grow plums. They have culti- 
vated a large variety of the best; still, very few 
growers could spare the time to keep off the cur- 
culio, and as a consequence comparatively few 
have succeeded in saving their plums. On the 
whole, the attention devoted tu plum culture 
here, except by amateurs, is rather time wasted; 
and must be so until some more effectual remedy 
shall be found against the curculio. 


Grapzs.—-The season at the time of making 
this report, has not arrived for the proper test.— 
The Isabella is the only one of the good varie- 
ties very commonly cultivated. It generally has 
time to ripen well. A later grape is often touch- 
ed by severe frosts before full sweetness is at- 
tained. The Catawba is subject to this draw- 





back, and the south side of white-washed walls 
will be a necessary position for it. Fine clus- 
ters of the White Sweetwater have been exhibit- 
ed. It requires protection through the winter.— 
The taste for grapes has not become sufficiently 
refined to prevent the very general cultivation 
of the showy, but coarse and acid Fox grapes.—— 
Western Hort. Review. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES, 


Mr. Editor: 

Can you, or any of your readers 
give me a preventative against the meadow mole, 
which destroys trees? | have been, this winter 
and spring, a severe sufferer from them. I have 
two orchards, at about an eighth of a mile a part. 
The largest measures 10 acres; the other three 
acres. The first contains trees of from 15 to 20 
years planting; and has been in meadow during 
the eight years I have owned the farm. The 
other has trees of about 12 to 1 years planting; 
and has generally been ploughed; last season I 
raised a crop of oats on it. With the largest I 
have taken great pains for some years; manur- 
ing constantly with ashes, lime, and dung. The 
latter, which I lately purchased, has been much 
neglected. In both the grass that grows round 
the roots is occasionally dug away. Early last 
fallI dug round some of the trees in the largest, 
the others were leftin the sod. Jn January, I 
found two or three small trees killed by the mole; 
but no more: and from that time I carefully 
watched them, till warm weather set in,in Febru- 
ary. { was not in the orchard for three weeks; 
when, to my dismay, I found twenty-five grafted 
apple trees entirely barked and destroyed in one 
orchard, and ten in the other. Many were so, 
six inches below the ground; and the majority 
were theoldest trees, 8 or 10 inches in diameter. 
A few were only partially injured and will recov 
er. But the most singular circumstance is, that 
the injury is, without exception, on the trees that 
were dug round and clear of grass, and in a 
few instances where one side was clear, and the 
other with a heavy sod against it, the last side 
was not touched. There is not a tree gnawed 
where the grass was rank at the root. This up- 
sets all usual experience. I ought to say that [ 
always pastured the first till two years ago, after 
the hay was cut; and never saw a tree hurt on 
my farm by the mole, in any situation, but the 
oat stubble field being comparatively more injured 
than the other, this does not appear to be the 
reason. Nota peach, out of some dozens is 
touched. They have now stopped their ravages; 
but what am I to do another year? I trust some 
of your readers have had experience, and can in- 
form me. The chief mischief is under ground; 
and there the mole had his nest.* 

QuERY. 
* Will those who have had experience answer. 
C. B. 
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Wayzanp, Allegan Co., Mich., 
May 6, 1851. f 

Mr. Isham—Sir: I have had the pleasure of 
reading your valuable paper for the last year, 
and find it treats upon many subjects particularly 
pleasing and instructive to your lady readers, and 
therefore I have taken the liberty to ask for a 
little information with regard to the best method 
of cultivating the “Pie plant” or “Rhubarb.” I 
have tried for three or four years in succession 
to raise healthy thriving plants, but as fast as the 
young leaves unfold they are eaten by a bug or 
worm, so that they are of but little value. Can 
some one who has been successful in their cultiva 
tion, tell how they plant them, in what kind of 
soil, in what situation as regards sun and shade, 
what compost they require, and if they have been 
troubled with worms or buys, how prevent their 
ravages. 

I should also like to find something in your in- 
structive paper upon the cultivation of “Aspara- 
gus,”’ 

I am much pleased with the ladies’ department 
in yuur instructive periodical, and think it would 
make a valuable addition to the reading matter of 
any farmer’s lady who is interested in the farm— 
ing operations of her husband, and therefore 
wishing it a wide circulation through our land, I 
subscribe myself 

Your well wisher, &c., 
Saran E. W. 

Repty.—If only a few plants of the Rhubarb 
are wanted, the better way is to obtain the roots 
separating them and leaving an eye to each.— 
These should be planted 2 or 3 inches below the 
surface on a deep, rich, mellow bed. The loca- 
tion isa matter of not much moment, tho’ a 
southern exposure gently sloping, is prefered.— 
A moist sandy soil is best adapted to its growth, 
yet any soil worked deep and made rich will af- 
ford it in al] its richness and luxuriance. 

We have never known it to be destroyed by 
bugs or worms, and we have inquired of others, 
hut none of them have ever been troubled with 
insects of any kind. 

Will our correspondent give us a description. 

We will give an article on the cultivation of 
Asparagus as soon as we can find room for it.-— 
C. B. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
LICE ON APPLE TREES. 

Mr. Editor: 

The condensed remarks in the May 
No. of the Farmer probably will answer the pur- 
pose, if sirictly attended to; but if any of your 
readers are disposed to try the following they 
will perhaps find their object accomplished with 
less trouble, although the surface of the tree will 
not be injured by clearing it of all extraneous 


matter; but this is not telling the story. Take | 








a sharp knife when the bark peels freely, make a 
slit up and down the tree on the upper side, (if 
there is any inclination,) about three inches, 
something in the shape of the letter V, peel the 
bark from the point down, apply asmall quan. 
tity of oil of Turpentine, and close the bark, 
tyitig it down, and the process is done. I have 
witnessed the beneficial effects of this operation 
on trees that were literally covered with lice, and 
in afew weeks they all left and the trees assumed 
as fresh and healthy an appearance as any in the 
Orchard. Truly yours, 
H. Berrs. 


PRUNING THE PEACH AND CURRANT. 

A correspondent finds fault with our manner 
of pruning the Peach and Currant. He says :-- 
“ Now to trim peach trees as “C. B.”’ advises, is 
directly opposite to what Ihave found.to be best 
from ten years’ experience. It cncourages too 
great an extension of the limbs from the centre. 
I see trees all over the country, laboring under 
this difficulty. It is not uncommon to see peach 
trees, (as well where they are trimmed up single 
stemmed, as when they are forked,) 10 to 15 
feet long, about the size of a cane; the conse- 
quence is, that a dozen peaches and a little folt- 
age at the extremity, acts as a powerful lever 
upon the main taunk, and if it does not split off 
or break down the tree, it cramps it, and it be- 
comes unhealthy; besides it looks badly to see 
such naked bodies or limbs, reaching out from 1 
to 2 yards, without fruit or foliage- -it looks un- 
sightly.”’ 

‘It does indeed; long, cane like branches, run- 
ning up from the ground ‘,10 to 15 feet,” covered 
with dead limbs, with a ‘‘little foliage at the ex- 
remities,” are very unsightly.” 

We never saw branches covered with dead 
limbs where the trees were pruned as recom- 
mer.ded. We were always in favor of the plan 
of heading in, and it is thought by all success. 
ful cultivatiors to be a judicious practice. We 
give our correspondent’s own words. We like 
all except the low branching, which obstructs 
cultivation, and airand sunlight to the roots and 
fruit on lower branches. 

« Now, the best plan [ know of, is to head in 
the trees the very first growth; say cut off 4 or } 
of the length of all the limbs—let them start as 
low as may be—this should be done in March or 
April, but better still if done in the fall before 
Jone growing, so that the wood and first blossoms 
can mature. In this way the tree is kept lower, 
narrower, more compact, and the fruit is much 
more thrifty and larger, and the tree 
is so constituted as to be able to bear up its fill 
of superior fruit’ without injury. | Many more 





and much finer trees. and much more and finer 
fruit, may be thus cultivated upon an acre than 
in the usual way; and the trees last much longer. 
Again, I believe it.a good plan, once in a while, 
(especially seasons that the fruit-buds get killed, 
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so that no fruit is destroyed, ) to cut off most of 
the tops, and let it form a new head, which it 
will soon do, on which the fruit is always much 
larger and better. ? 

Now, a word about Currants: Instead of prun- 
ing as ‘C. B.’ recommends, I prefer training low 
in stools. Set in rows, 6 or 8 feet apart, and 4 
feet apart in the row. When trained in trees 
they soon become mossy, and stinted, and fail; * 
but train as bushes, and cut out the old wood as 
soon as its 3d crop is off, and also cut away of 
the young wood, all dwarfs and superabundant 
stalks, leaving a sufficient number of thrifty 
shoots for a proper stool. In this way, the fruit 
is much larger, and your currant yard never 
fails. Manure well in the fall when the fruit is 
off, and work it in with hoe and spade. 

Yours for good Fruit, 

Jackson, May, 1851. J. T. W. 


* Not if they are properly cared for—C. B. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT-DRYING HOUSE. 


Friend Isham:—As the season for fruit-drying 
is fast approaching, perhaps a description of a 
building adapted to that purpose, may be interes- 
ting to some of your readers. 

Having a large orchard, consisting of 500 ap- 
ple trees and 150 peach trees, which have just 
commenced bearing, I found it necessary to adopt 
some method to secure my fruit, and drying pre- 
sented itself as the safest and most profitable way. 
Accordingly I set about building a house, and 
being in need of an ash safe, resolved to build 
them together. I built an upright of 9 by 11, 8 
feet in height, on a good stone foundation, plac- 
ing a common twelve light window in one end, 
and in the other, fronting the house,a door. In 
the end where the window is I have a chimney. 
The walls are 8 inches in thickness, arched and 
plastered inside. ‘The inside work consists of 
screens, 25 in number, 2 feet 3 inches wide, 12 
on each side and one overhead. These are sup- 
ported by 2 inch square posts in each corner, in 
which mortices 3-4 x 1 1-4 inch are made to re- 
ceive a railing to support the screens. The rails 
are received at the other end ina gane-mortice, 
and may be taken out at pleasure. 

The screens are made of wood in the following 
manner: 3 strips of 3-4x 1 1-4 to fit the inside, 
(the one in the middle rendering it stiff,). Across 
these are nailed small slats, near enough together 
toretain fruit when dry, thus making a light, stout 
and durable screen. These are sufficiently large 
to hold from 1 to 1 1-2 bushels each, which ena- 
bles me to put up 30 or 35 bushels at a filling. 
By means of a large box stove these may be tho- 
roughly dried in 36 hours, and then refilled. The 
fruit dried in this manner is of superior quality, 
being much better in flavor, and presenting a 
cleaner and neater appearance than when dried in 
the ordinary way. 





This building, being near the house, when not 
in use for drying fruit, makes a convenient milk 
or store room, as the screens may all be placed 
overhead out of the way, and shelves put in their 
places. My ash safe is a wing, 6 x 7, 5 1-2 ft. 
in height, arched overhead. My bin is laid up 
of brick, sufficiently large for 40 or 50 bushels. 
It also serves as an excellent smoke house, hang- 
ing the meat round on hooks tor that purpose, 
and building a smoke on the ashes, makes it neat, 
clean and safe. I havea small vent on the back 
side, 6-inches square, that damp arising from the 
smoke may pass off. 

The cost of this building, including everything 
done in a neat, tasty style, was $157,90. Ifyou 
consider this worth a place in your columns, you 
are at liberty to publish. 

N. J. Brown, 

Rawsonville, May 5, 1851. 


NORTHERN SPY APPLE. 


This beautiful and excellent fruit is in our 
market this spring, in moderate quantities, selling 
at high prices: I[t is fresh and juicy, and isin 
use in a good time, as it becomes ripe about the 
time the Baldwin is failing. The Spy apple is in 
use in spring and early summer. It Is large, 
generally fair, and of the best quality. We have 
had this fruit every year for the last six or seven 
years, and have examined the subject well, com- 
paring it with various other apples. 

A few years ago, we found astray barrel of 
the Spy in the market, without name, and we 
bought it at the usual price of apples. From ex- 
posure these ripened up in winter, when the 
Baldwin was in its prime, and we found the Spy 
finer in texture and much superior in quality to 
thé Baldwin as a table fruit. As a winter apple 
the Baldwin stands unrivalled for its great growth 
and production, and it is a popular apple in the 
market; but in the spring it grows mealy at the 
core, and loses its quality, though still preserving 
a fair exterior. When one side of the Spy is 
decayed, the other side is fresh and juicy, so 
thatin attempting to keep them long, they are 
not lost before exhibiting indications of decline. 

In favorable locations, in Western New York, 
and with good culture, the Spy produces large 
crops of fine fruit, and as our climate is similar, 
we hope that it will succeed well here. Whether 
it will ripen up well much farther north, remains 
to be tested. One thing is certain, that it is very 
hardy against cold, more so than the Baldwin. 

From the facts we already have on this subject 
we believe that we must have a good strong soil, 
and high culture, for the Spy apply, and as the 
shoots run up very thick, they will doubtless need 
thinning to let in the sun. We have .observed 
that those specimens of this fruit that lack color, 
are wanting in quality also, showing that expo- 
sure to sun and air are requisite to bring them to 
perfection, 

As a limestone soil is said to be best for the Spy 
apple, we advise those who cultivate it where 
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there is probably a deficiency of lime, to put a 
little old lime around their trees. Ashes, and a 
small quantity of bone manure and salt, are also 
very good for all kinds of fruit trees on old lands. 

Some nurserymen who have not kept pace with 
the improvement of the times, have discouraged 
the cultivation of the Spy apple, We wish that 
such persons wauld compare it with the best 
fruits in tne market, and then judge whether it is 
not better to cultivate some late fruits for spring 
and early summer, than for all to cultivate one 
kind extensively, which fails in the spring—New 
England Farmer. 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 


The Executive Committee of the Mich. State 
Agricultural Society, acknowledge the receipt, 
from the State, of a bound Volume of each, the 
Journal of the Senate, and House of Represen- 
tatives, Senate and House Documents, Joint Doc- 
ument, and the Session Laws for 1850; also, the 
Manual for 1851. From the Essex Institute, Mas- | 
sachusetts, Dr. H. Wheatland, Secretary, seve-| 
ral valuable Agricultural, Horticultural, and 
School Reports. 

From C. B. Holmes, Esq., Lynn, Mass., valu- 
able Agricultural Reports. 

From the American Institute, New York, H. 
Meigs, Esq., Secretary, Proceeding of the Far- 
mer’s Club. 

The discussions of this club are very interest- 
ing and instructive, and are worthy of an atten- 
tive perusal, 

J. C. Homes, 
Sec’ty M. S. Ag. Soc’ty. 
Detroit, 15th May, 1851. : 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
LEO AND TIP. 

Leo is afine old Newfoundland dog, with his 
soft, shaggy, black and white coat. He is almost 
too good-natured, for he will let naughty people 
come into our orchard, and help themselves to 
our fine fruit; but then he is so affectionate, and 
looks up into our faces with such confiding ten- 
derness, that we all love him, and if he is not a 
defence against fruit-robbers, he is against our 
neighbors’ hogs, for woe to any of them, should 
they chance to find our garden gate unfastened, 
and be tempted in; but, poor things! it does not 
seem right that they should suffer for their own- 


ers’ neglect. It would be more just to dog them 
a little, for allowing the poor hogs to run at large, 
and get a living wherever they can find it. Leo, 
however, has learned that he must not attack them 
without leave, although it is a sore temptation.—- 
He will beg, whine, look wistfully, and his mouth 
will water to get hold of them. He isa very sen- 


little readers, for he will obey those who know 
better than he what is right. He seems to un- 
derstand all that is said to him. If you ask if he 
is hungry, he smacks his mouth, winks in a very 
expressive manner, walks around to the kitchen 
door, seats himself, and waits to be fed. If he 
has to wait too long, he opens the door, and walks 
in; but, should any one say, “Shame, Leo!” 
walks out again, seats himself, and waits patiently 
until he is served. Ie will shake hands, carry 
baskets, bundles, or sticks, that are not too heavy 
for him, and will bring any little boy or girl out 
of the water, should they chance to fall in. It is 
no uncommon thing, in a pleasant summer day,to 
see Leo stretched out in the warm sunshine, form- 
ing a pillow for our beautiful tortoise-shell cat, and 
her three kittens, as large as herself, while the 
chickens ruu around him, and pick the grass seed 
from his long, soft hair; and, if they do not mis- 
take his eyes for something to eat,and try to peck 
them out, he seems to enjoy their society very 
much. 

Tip is a small black terrier. He is a modest, 
reserved little fellow, never pushing himself for- 
ward, or trying to attract attention; but, when 
noticed, is highly gratified, and very friendly and 
pleasant. He is very useful in destroying rats 
and mice, and, from his modesty, is quite a fa- 
vorite. When a month old, he was so small, that 
my son brought him home in a side pockei of his 
coat. While a pup, he used to vex Leo by pull- 
ing his tail, biting his ears and toes, and various 
pranks that puppies are given to. It was amusing 
to see with how much disdain he would look upor. 


‘his Lilliputian tormentor; but he would never 
‘hurt him, and, if he became very troublesome, 


would get up, and march out of Tip’s way. ‘They 
soon came to be very good friends, and almost 
inseparable companions, and the only falling out 
they have had since Tip’s puppyhood, has been 
when the boys threw him into the river, and Leo 
would plunge in, and bring him out. This offend- 
ed Tip highly, he thinking he was fully capable of 
getting out himself. 

Tip is not as obedient as his more sensible com- 
panion. It was against our rules to have the 
dogs go from the house, with the teams, unless to 
go into the fields, and Leo never attempted to 
follow at any other time. He always seemed to 
understand, if they were going away, and remain- 
ed quietly athome. ‘Tip, on the contrary, would 
frequently steal off, and come out ahead of the 
wagon, when half way to the village. |! have 
been amused to see him try to coax Leo off. From 
my window, one day, I saw the two friends crose- 
ing the bridge, leading toward the village. I called 
them back; but, being doubtful of Tip’s remain- 
ing, I thought I would watch his movements.— 
They had seated themselves on the green slope, 
in front of the house. After alittle while, they 
evidently communicated together, for they both 
cast furtive glances at the house, and, seeing n° 
one, began to walk slowly toward the gate, occé- 





sible fellow—wiser, I doubt not, than some of my 


sionally looking back, and were soon again on the 
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bridge. I calied them back a second time. Leo 
returned home. Tip came until the fence con- 
cealed him, and, as soon as he thought himself 
unobserved, gave a bark to Leo, and scampered 
away as fast as his legs would carry him, and was 
soon lost to sight and hearing. 

Poor old Leo, like Uncle Ned, “is growing 
old,” and is stiff, and unable Jonger to keep up 
with Tip, in his madcap chase after rabbits. He 
follows more moderately, and comes ‘“‘in at the 
death,” Tip always being willing to divide “the 
spoils.” Leo is also getting somewhat testy at 
times, at Tip’s being able to pass him, and will 
tumble him heels over head in the snow. Tip 
takes it all good-naturedly, thus teaching a lesson 
of patience and forbearance to those whose infirm. 
ities render them objects of compassion. 

Yours, &c., D. M. B. 


SHORT-HORN AND DEVON BULL. 


The farmers of Michigan are awaking to the 
importance of improving their breeds of cattle. 

We are truly glad to learn that Rev. Charles 
Fox, of Gross [le, has lately obtained from Lewis 
F. Allen, of Black Rock, near Buffalo, a very fine 
young Bull. Mr. Allen writes concerning him: 
“The animal is as perfect in shape and symme- 
try as any one Iever bred. His sire isa son of 
Mr. Vail’s (of Troy, N. Y.,) celebrated imported 
bull “Wellington,” out of an imported cow. I 
exhibited and sold him at the Ohio State Fair at 
Cincinnati, last October, and he was adjudged the 
best foreign Bull on the ground, and a premium 
awarded me. His damis a pure Devon cow from 
the stock of Mr. George Pattison, of Maryland. 
Her I now own, and she cannot be bought a’. 
any price. Mr. Pattison derived his stock from 
the late Earl of Leicester, of Hockham, (former- 
ly Mr. Coke,) in Norfolkshire, England. Better 
Blood than the Bull you have, does not exist in 
any herd in America, and the blending of the 
Devon and Short-Horn races, I think, makes the 
beau-ideal for milk, beef or draught.” 
_ Farmers who are able to improve their stock 
ought todo it. They owe it to the country todo 
it. And those who have commenced will be suc- 
cessful, that is, they will reap a rich pecuniary 
reward. It may beslow, but it will be sure. Of 
this we have not adoubt. For it is not every 
farmer in Michigan that has yet to learn that 
Stock and Grass are more profitable than Wheat. 
We do sincerely hope that the individuals who 
have commenced this work will be prospered 

C. B. 


AS Cut wheat, and other grains, when the 
straw just below the head is so dry that no juice 
's expressed on twisting, for then there is no more 
ee from the root to the ear. No gain alter 
this, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Editor: I wish to say to “Many Subscri- 
bers,” through the columns of your paper, that 
the Michigan “ sod and subsoil plow” will clean 
itself, after the first rough coating is removed, 
(which may be done with a brick or stone,) in 
any soil; and will scour itself in any soil in 
which any other plow now in use in this section 
of country will do so. 

The plow can be had at two or three furnaces 
in this county, for twelve or fourteen dollars. 

We have another plow in general use here, 
which I can recommend to our Indiana friends, 
for their prairie lands. This plow can be made, 
by simply elevating the wheel, to cut any desira- 
ble depth; and from its cheapness and durability, 
is preferable to the sod-and-subsoil plow. This 
is the “ Michigan plow,” raised standard, No. 3, 
with a “jointer,” or small plow, fastened with an 
iron band on the left side of the beam, forward 
of the main plow. The “jointer’’ turns a furrow, 
about four inches in width, over on the remain- 
ing part of the sward on the right hand side of 
the beam; then follows the main plow stil] deep- 
er, and rolls the whole into the furrow. It will 
readily be seen, even by the casual observer, that 
the upper edge of the furrow is entirely covered 
with the clean sub-soil. ‘The “jointer” can be 
fastened to the beam on many other plows, like a 
coulter on a common breaking plow, and made 
to do a good business. 

The “Michigan plow,” full rigged, with the 
“jointer” and wheel, can be had for eight dollars; 
the “jointer” alone, two dollars. 

Yours truly, Cua’s V. Bascock. 

Southfield, Oakland Co., ’51. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
MONROE COUNTY. 


Mr. Isham: Although I dissent from your 
proposition that wheat will become chess, I agree 
with your views on raising wheat, and think that 
though a wheat crop after a summer crop may 
not be so heavy, yet the summer crop is almost a 
clear gain; and if corn, pease, or other cosrse 
feeding crops are raised, they consume that kind 
of nutriment in the soil, not particularly suited 
to the sustenance of a wheat crop. 

The crop in Monroe county.is very promising: 
our fruit is as yet uniujured by frost, and the 
prospect fair for an abundance of every kind. 

While my mind is called to the subject, I will 
say a few things about our county, which I think 
has been underrated as an agricultural district.— 
+ We have every variety of soil, from a light sand 
toa heavy clay, with frequent out-croppings of 
lime rock. For grazing purposes, it is not sur- 
possed by any county in the State. Lying ad- 
jacent to lake Erie, the facilities of an eastern 
market are equal to any; the average product 
of the various grain and rot crops, as good; no 





local causes of disease ;* with a healthy atmos- 
phere; and yet good farms are sclling here for 
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20 per cent less than in some of the interior 
counties. And why is it? The only satisfacto- 
ry reason which I can adduce is, that every man, 
coming west to buy land for farming purposes, 
wishes to buy a wheat farm, and does so without 
reference to its value for other purposes. 

Our agricultura! community are turning their 
attention more to grazing than formerly, and | 
have no doubt to better profit. Corn grow- 
ing is also becoming a profitable branch of hus- 
bandry, and when as preparatory to a wheat crop, 
quite so. 

From my little experience, I think sheep are 
not so healthy in Monroe county as in the interi- 
rior of the State; our climate is too variable, vegeta- 
tion too rank, and grass lands generally too low 
and level for fine wovled sheep; yet there are 
several choice flocks in the county. 

The stock of horses and cattle owned by the 
French population, and found here when the 
States-people began to emigrate, has doubtless 
been very much in the way of improving the 
breeds; consequently we are much behind many 
of our sister counties in choice herds of cattle 
and fine horses, though many are now awake to 
the subject, and are bringing in and raising some 
fine animals. We flatter ourselves that we shall 
see some splendid horses and cattle at our county 
fair next fall. At our last meeting, some of us 
farmers agreed to visit not only the State Fair, 
but the fairs held in counties adjacent, and en- 
deavor to effect an interchange of products, and 
open an acquaintance, and induce a laudable ri- 
valry in agricultural and horticultural advance- 
ment. + 

Not being accustomed to writing fur publica- 
tion, I have used a great many words to convey a 
few ideas. If you can cull the useful or inter- 
esting, well; if not, yourown time in perusing 
this, will be enough to lose.f 


Respectfully yours, W.HM. 





* We presume that our correspondent does not con- 
sider chill fevers and ague diseases. 

+ This would be a most excellent plan. 

t We do hate to pay for printing apologies.—C.B. 





PiERSON’S PATENT SEED DRILI, 
Manufactured by Allen Vane, & (o., Chicago. 


sy - E call the attention of the Michigan Farmers 

¥» to this valuable implement, which has been manu- 
factured and sold in the West, for near two years—fully meet- 
ing the wontsof the Farmers. This Drill is so constructed 
that all kinds of grain and seeds, can be planted or sown to 
advantage with it. This MachineSis simple in conStruction ; 
easy to operate, finished very neatly, not lia'le to get out of 
order, and very durable. 

With one man and team, 10 to 15 acres per day can be seed- 
ed, in the most perfect manner, As the advantages of drill- 
ing are so well understood, we deem it unnecessary to speak of 
that. 

We are manufacturing a large number for fail sales. Any 
Farmer wishing one, will send his order immediately. They 
are, in all cases, guarantied to work well; if not, may be 
returned. 

One of them can be seen at Niles, by caliing on W. BE. Moore; 
also a field of wheat seeded last fall 

We also manufactureand dealin all kinds of Farming Tools 
of most approved kinds. 

All kinds of Field and Garden seeds bought and sold. 157-58 


RECEIPTS for the Michigan Farmer, 


from May 12, to June 23, 1851: 


OH Lec $1; L Keeler 1; J BSimmons1; C Richards 2;SR 
Doty 2; W B Delano 75c; WH Montgomery 2; N Mosher 1; J 
S Castle 2; E Barrows 1; N Harding 1; A $8 Cook 1; R Winslow 
1: E P Benham agent 10; J V Canner 1: H Taylor2; R Garner 
1; J H Appleman 1; A Beach 1; Wm Rudiman 1; N Hart1;A 
Munger 1; C Peck 6; T Il Fitch 1;M W alvord1;Wm Delano 
1; R Beker 1; M Whitson 75c; NL Whitmore 1; GG Perry 1; 
T Stears 1; J McMurray 1; J Fuller 1; W Ten Eyck 1; J Place- 
way 150; Wm Heboor1;.N Cone 1;S Stanley 1; A H Hart 50c; 
G Kellogg 50c; S Moore 1; Rev S Harris 1; H Hunter9; H Pen. 
noyer I; M Gaffary 1; H Howell4; M Baldwin 3; M W Tanner 
1; J Hs Look 1; A Smith3; S Johnson 860; L Walker 50e; T 
Dayton 1; J Strong1; W CSmith1; E P Benham agent 7;C 
Wheelock 1; D U Scranter ep m 1; R Goodrich ep m1; J Skid- 
more 50c; B F Curtiss 1;O H Lee 1; A Henry 2; E Thornton 2; 
F Livingston 2: L Chapin pm2; S Abell2; H Woodburn 2; G 
E Wales ep mj; JE Kelsey pm 1; WH Faxon]; DA Watt]; 
IGale 1; N GrayJr1; M H Hammond2; J Holmes1; J P 
Riggs 2; JS Ketchum 75c; L Sears I: G Heydon 2; W Vanghan 
E P Sarlow2;JO Cole p m 1: R McEwan 1; M Swift I; J 
Lamb 1;J Dewey pm 1; D Kellogg2; Bennet & Moshier 2; 
NA Phelps 1; C. Bolt1; A Brown 1; D Hatch1;J A Sheldon 
4;S C Coffinbury 3;B E Holmes 2; M A Dougherty-2. 


Index to this Number. 
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Coarse manure for summer-fallow —inquiry answer- 
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acre; 199 
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Manures; 202 
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ence, No. I; 206 
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do ti) No. 3; 209 
New publications; 211 
Danger of the milling interest; 212 
An inquiry—the new system; 213 
Report of Lenawee county, Mich:, to the Pomological 
Congress, Cincinnati, 1850; 214 
Vorticultural inquiries; 915 
Lice on apple trees; Pruning the peach and currant; 216 
Fruit-drying house; Northern Spy apple; 217 
Mich. State Ag. Society; Leo and Tip; 218 
Short-horn and Devon bull; About plows; Monroe 
connty; 219 
Receipts; Detroit prices current, &c. 220 
Detroit Prices Current: 
-b 
Onions........bu 78 
Cranberries..., 210 
Buckwheat... ® 100}, 125 
apples....... Pbu 100 Indian Meal... “ 125 
Potatoes....... 31 PEs vcwcaaecss:; 5 08 
HRY o000 seve ton 6 00 Lard.... $ jh (retail) 9 
Wool Aer, 18@40 |Honey........ 
eee 100 Apples, dried. .bu 100 
Beans..... eccee 100 Beaches,..*.... 2530 
Beef.....+- -.+.bb1 7@8 00 Clover seed.... 550 
OUR 054000660 12@1400 Pine lumber, clear, 20009 Mit 
White Fish.... 750 ae 1500 “ 
TPOUL. 92006000 650 Bill lumber... 1300 “ 
Codfish. coe 4 Flooring... 12 00 
Cheese........ ex Common 1000 
Wood..... cord 175@225 rey 200 
To Charcoal Burners. 4 


W ANTED, by the subscriber, one or two 
men to burn about sixty cords of wood into charcoal, 
by thejob. They must be well and practically acquainted 
with the business. The wood is chiefly Bass; is cut 4 feet long, 
and well dried, and lies in a good clear VIR Apply to 
j CHARLES FOX, 





South Woster street. “hicago. 
jy2m ALLEN VANE & CO. 


jyit r . 
Grosse Ile, Wayne €o,, 15 miles below Detroit, on the River- 
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DETROIT SEED STORE 


And Agricultural Warehouse! 
GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


MPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 


ments and Machines, Starhuck’sTroy Plow, Rugles Nourse 
& Mason’s Eagle Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grant’s fanning 
mills, Riche’s straw-cullers, cora-planier and sub- 
drill, washing machines, corn shellers, cultivators, thermometer 
charns, &c. &c. 


--ALSO.. 
Agents for theale of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable 
Rail Road eon | aes and Over-shot Threshers and Sepura 
tora, F F PARKER & BROTHER, 
myl 81 Woodward Avenue. 








serves to separate all the grain from the straw, and leave it 
with the fine chaff for fanning mill, while the straw is carried 
off for stacking. 

Having heretofore been obliged to have a large portion of 
some parts of our work done by contract. we have felt the in 
convenience and wrnt of dependence to be placed upon the 
qualits of materials and workmanship; we have now so ex- 
tended our facilities, as to enable us to make all parts of all 
our own machines, and can now assure the public that none 
but the best work and stock will be offered by us. 

The Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator is capable, 
with three or four men, of threshing from 150 to 200 bushels of 
wheat or rye, and the single one from 60 to 100 bushele, or 
double that quantity of oats per day. 


The price for Emery &Co’s One Horse Power.$85 00 
do do Thresher & Separator.: 35 00 
Bands, wrench, olier and extra pieces. 5 00—$1 25 06 
Two Horse PowerP.........eeeeees eeee lll 00 
do _ Thresher and Separator.... 3500 
Bands, Oiler, wrench. &C.......++0006- 5 00—$150M 


Price of Emery’s Thresher and Cleaner, with bands, 
wrenches, &C......... eccccccccccccee S70 00 
do Saw M ideccexewe $35 00 


Price of Grant’s Fan Mills, adapted for hand or Power, 
from vedeccdecececccccecces.cceceesese ccceQee t0 O26:00 


Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Power, manufactured by 
ourselves, and warranted equal to any of the kind in use, [or 
made or sold by any other manufacturer,| which will sell with 
a full guarantee of the right of using same, in any territory of 
the United States, for the following prices: 


One Horie POWs cccs ssiccescsecue 
TWO TONG “POWEE oss. ccvcctccsetass 


The Threshers not being patented are same as above quoted. 

All the above are subject to the warranty of three months 
use and trial, and if not satisfactory may be returned and fu}! 
perchase money refunded. 

For further particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, furnished 
gratis on application to EVERY & Co, 

Original and sole Proprietors of the Albany Agricultural 
Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 369, 371, Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y., and to D. O, & W. I. Penfield, Stove and Agri 





EMERY & CO’S 
N.Y. State Agricultural Society’s first premium | 
RAILROAD HORSE POWER | 


' 
AND | 
OVERSHOT THRESHER & SEPARATOR. 
. [HE attention of the farming public if solici- 
ted to the newly improved Railroad Horse Power, as now | 
made by the subreribers. Also totheir Overshot Spike Cyl. | 
inder Threshers, with vibrating and Revolving Separators. | 
Having had much experience in the sole and manufacture | 
of Horse Powers and other Agricultural Implements; and be- | 
ing acquainted very extensively withthe wants of the farm- 
ers of this country, as well as the character of most of the im- 
plements and machines new in use, wethink we hazard noth- | 
ing in pronouncing our latest improved Powers far superior | 
to any before made or sold hy us, or with which-we are ac- | 
quainted. H 
At the late Fair of the New York State Agricultural Socie- | 
ty, heldat Albany, theircommitteeon Horse Powers unani- | 
mously awarded us the highest premium for the best Rail Road | 
Horse Power, among the large number of the most popular | 
and approved kinds of the day, which were on exhibition and 
in conipetition—it being considered the most efficient and du- | 
rable on the ground. i 
As the principal mechanical parts of its construction differ | 
s0 materially from those mostly sold by us previously to the 
past season, as well as from all others now in use, we have 
thought itan object to the farmers, as well as for our own in- | 
terest, to illustrate them by cuts and discriptions, as shown 
in previons numbers of the farmers. The advantages of the | 
recently adopted improvement are numerous and plainly seen, | 
one of which is removing all the gathering and wearing parts | 
to the outside of the Power, where it is free from dust and dirt, | 
&c.,and where it may he boxed up, requiring little time or oil | 
to keep them in the best possible running order. | 
The liability of breakage and wear, and slipping of links | 
and pinions, as in therack and pinion powers, (add most | 
others,) is wholly removed, In shipping them, the gears are | 
taken off an’! packed in a box with other things | 
Having sold a large number of the IMPROVED Machines | 
the past harvest, all of which having given entire satisfaction, | 
and when used side by side with the most epproved of other | 
kinds, having been preferred, we do not hesitaje to recom- 
mend and warrant them eoual, if not superior. toany before 
made or sold by us, or of Which we hrve any knowledge. 
Our Thresher consists of a small spiked cylinder, about fif 
teen inches in diameter, and twenty-six inches long, with a 
substantial spiked concave ahove this cylinder, which is ad- 


cultural Store, 87, Woodward Avenue, Detroit. jy 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Large and increasing variety constantly op 
hand, it MANUFACTURERS prices, adding transportation, 
wmong which are the following : 

Starbuck’s Premium Plows, 8 sizes, 1 to $18 06 

Ruggles. Nourse, Mason & Co , do 3 io 14 #6 

Iimery & Co, 3 to 14% 

Emery & t'u’s Improve! Rajirond Horse Powers and Over 
Shot Tureshing Machtnes and Separators, one horse $145. (wo 
horse $170 

W hevler’s do. $140 to $165, 

Smi'i’s New Tinproved Ventilating Smut Machine and Back 

wheat Sconrer, $40 to $200. 
Sir:w Cutiers, from $6 to $17. Corn Shellers, from $83 to $20. 
Emery’s Corn Planter and Seed Dri'l, $15. Vefietable cutters, 
$138; Fold ng Harrows, 8 to $20; corn and wheat cu!tivatore, 5 
to $9; fanning mills, cast iron dirt scrapers, 4 to @7: griud 
stones Wi!h rojlers, 2 to $10; churns, 1 5% to §6; agriculturs| 
furnaces, 10 to G30; cheese presses; hydraulic rams, 10 to &3°; 
wheel-barrows, 4to &6; wel and cistern pumps, 3 to $10: 
wheat drills; bush. hooks and sevthes, 150: Bog hoes, 22; prun- 
ing knives, $2; pruning saw and chisels, $2; post spoons, St: 
serew w ench, 150 to @5; Trucks, &c. &c., 3 to 210. 

Also, hay. straw, and dang forks, potato hooks, hoes, shove!ls, 
spides, grain Cradles, scythes, rakes, hay Knives, cha ns, plow 
paints, 4c, &e.—all for sale cheap ter cash 

D. 0. & W 8. PENFIELD, 
jan 87 Woodward avenue 


Back Volumes of the Farmer. 
A few copies of the 6th, 7th, and 8th volumes 
of the Mich, Farmer, pampilet bound and in boards. tor 


sv le at our bookstore. C. MORSE & SON 
Detroit, Feb, fst, 1f51. martf 


J.G@. DARBY, 


ENGRAVER. 
No. '51, Corner Jefferson Avenue and Bates Street, 
Detroit, ( Third Story. ) 
\ APS, Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 
ph Bilis of Fxclange, Wood Cats, &e. 
—ALSO— 
Door Plates, Silver Ware, &c., elegantiy engraved. 
Detroit. January ist, [n6@. 








justable toshe work to be done. The feeding table being le- 
vel, allows the feeder to stand erect, and is little annoyed 
with dust and dirt—and no possibility of hard substunces get- 
ting into the Thresher, to its injury. 

_We attach a vibrating or revolving separator to them. which 





QM ITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine— 
bJAlso, Mott’s Avricultura! Furnace, for sale bv 
D. O.& W. 3. PENFIELD. 
Reiroit, Jum'y 1, 1850. 
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ONE PRICE ONLY! 
1851.] Spring and Summer.  [1851. 
LOTHING AT WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


At the well known establishment of the subscribers,cor- 
ner of Jefferson and Woodward avenues, may be found a very 
large assortment of Clothing, comprising every quality and 
description of garments, which for style, durability and econ- 
omy, cannot be excelled. Farmers and MecHanics may here 
procure substantial and economical garments; and aa no devia- 
tion in price is practiced, they can rely upon purchasing goods, 
in all cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this system 
the inexperienced can buy as low as the most expert and prac- 
ticed buyer. Also on hand 

BOYS’ AND CHILDREN'S CLOTHING, 
in great variety, India rubber and oiled clothing, Trunks and 
Carpet Bags, under garments, cravats, stocks, &c. &c. 
Cloths, cassimeres and vestings, always on hand, and made 
upto order in the best manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND 
March 9, 1851. aprly 





ttt 


Attention Soldiers and old Volunteers 


.ACH of the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers, Musicians or Privates. whether Regulars, 
Voiunteers, or Militia, or the widow or minor children of tl.ose 
deceased, who actually served nite months inthe war of 1912, 
orin ony Indian wars since 1790, aud each of the commissioned 
officers of the Mexican war, «re entitied to (60 acres of land. 
‘hose who served four months are entitled to 80 acres. Those 
who served one month ure entitled to 40 weres. 

I will procure warrants for such us are entitled, by c-lling on 
meor writing tome. Business from a distance promptly attend- 
ed to. Benking office next door to the Post Office, Woodward 
venue, Detroit, Michigan. 

i? Letiers must be por! paid. 

mar6m G F. LEWIS, Exchange Broker. 

NB. Claims for Pensions, Extra Pay, &c., at ended to. 


. “Paper Warehouse. 


_ ‘ - : 
HE undersigned has opened an extensive Pa- 
per Warehouse, on Jeff rson Avenue, Detroit, for the ax- 
elusive sale of all kinds of paper, where « geuert! nssortment 
can be found at all times. The uttention of countiy dealers is 
rexpecifully invited, before parehasing elsewhere. Cush paid for 
rags. J.B. ULARK 
Detroit, Feb. 19, 1251. marly 


KELLS’ PREMIUM HORSE POWERS 
And Threshing Machines. 


"PSHE New York State Agricultural Society, at 
their last Fair, awarded to the Horse Powers manufac: 
tured by the subscriber at the city of Hudson, the 


First Premium. 


They having been presented for competition by Messrs. Emery 
& Co. of Albany, who within nine months past have sold over 
125 of these Powers. ' 

The attention of Farmers throughout the countiy is there- 
fore solicited tothe Rail Way Horse Powers and Over Shot 
Threshing Machines with the Vibraling Separators as now 
manufactured by the subscriber, 


Philip H. Kells, 


Who is the first and originalinventor of the present improved 
mode of constructing these Powers, and who has been con- 
stantly engaged in the manufacture and sale of Horse Powers, 
Threshing Machines, &c., for the last ten years. On this ac 
count, with his facilities for carrying on the business, and his 
knowledge of the wants of the Farmers of this country, he is 
satisfied he does and can execute this kind of work in a man- 
ner not to be excelled by any manufacturerin this country. 

For the details of my mode of constructing the Rail-\\ ay 
Horse Powers reference may be had to the advertisements and 
illustrations publighed by Messrs. Emery & Co. of Albany, in 
the Cultivator since June, 1850, at which time I commenced 
manufacturing for them. 

All persons wishing to purchase Horse Powers or Threshing 
Machines of the latest and most approved construction are re- 
quested to call on, or forward their orders to the subscriber at 
his manufactory in State street, Hudson, or at Griffith’s Long 
Wharf, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Price. of Machines. 


For Two Horse Machines sence coun OD 
i Re eee: $120 00 
Machines will be shipped to any pait of the United States or 
the Canadas, ]|_> and warranted to give satisfaction to the pur- 
ehaser, or may be rcturned within sixty days. 
jetoct PHILIP H. KELLS. 











EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 


DEALERS IN 


CLOTHING. 
Wholesale and for the Million! 


7 EEP constantly on hand as large a stock of Ready 
Made Clothing as may be found west of New York. 
Being of Philadelphia manufacture, oad well suited for this 
market, they zre prepared to sell at low prices, at wholesale 
or in qnantities to suit purchasers. They a leave to cal] at~ 
tention to their ‘ ° 


New Cloth Ware Room, second story. 


French, Belgian, English, and American Cloths; cassimeres 
end trimaming-, serges, satins and vestings, making the best as- 
sorted stock of these gouds to be found west of Buffalo; for sule 
wholesale or made to order, at their 


Custom Department, 
where every satisfaction as to fit, style, &c., is warranted, and 
at reasonable prices. EAGLE. & ELLIOTT, 
61 Woodwardavenue, nearly opposite Presbyterian church, 
Detroit. jan 


MICHIGAN BOOKSTORE. 
bbe SUBSCRIBERS having rented the new 


and commodious store adjoining the Young Men’s Hall. on 
Jefferson avenue, are now opening one of the largest stocks of 


BOOKS & STATIONERY, 

Tobe found west of New York. Their assortment includes 
LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS, 
CLASSICAL, and scHoot Books. All of which are offered to the 
public, wholesale or retail, at prices much lower than heretofore. 
They ulso carry on the Book Binding business, and are prepzred 
to mauufacture to order, County and Town Record Books, Mer- 
chants’ Ledgers, Journals, Day Books and other kinds of Blank 
Work generally, of the best materia!s and workmanship. Pam 
phleis, Magazines, &c , bound with neatness and dispatch. A 
share of public patronage is respectfully solicited. . ; 

Detroit, Jan 1, 1951. jan C. MORSE & SON. 


Lf. Be ARMSTRONG, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 
SUPERIOR HATS AND CAPS, 


Mo. 58, Woodwaid Avenue, 
( Between the Presbyterian Church, and Jefferson Avenus, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 


LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 
plus, Canes, Gloves, Scarf, Cravats, SuspendersBuckskin 
Gloves, &c., very cheap for cash, 

W ould respectfully solicit the patrenage of Farmers and oth- 
ers coming into the city, pledging himself to cell as cheap as any 
ther est::blishment east of New York. 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and 
warranted the best. 
tC Or'-rs for om ~'vie of Hat or Cap promptly attended to. 








CHARLES PIQUETTE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTED. 
Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired 


by a superior workman, and the work warranted 
De‘ oit, August 1, t 





TERMS.--The Micuican Farmer is published month- 
ly, at Detroit, Mich. for one dollar a year, in advance; 
after three months, $1,25; after six months, $1,50; after 
nine months, $1,75. No subscription taken for less than 
one vear, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid.— 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copies for 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars 
per annuin. 

(LF Office next doorto Markham’s Book Store, op- 
posite Maj. Kearsley—entrance same as that of the Daily 
Advertiser. 





